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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” gc. 


CHAPTER VIL 
I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As waterinasieve. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Tue necessity for immediate and decisive action 
on Olive’s part was much nearer even than she an- 
ticipated. After a sleepless night she arose from 
the bed that had afforded her no rest almost with 
the sun, and long ere any of the other inmates of 
the house were stirring she was pacing backwards 
and forwards in the shrubbery of Ripplebrook Lodge, 
endeavouring, in her self-communion, to unravel the 
mystery which enshrouded her father’s disappear- 
ance. 

Naturally enough, Charlie Wilding occupied a 
considerable portion of her thoughts. There is no 
truer saying than that we never discover the value 
of a thing till we have lost it; and, now that Olive 
had of her own free will severed the ties which had 
bound her to the returned wanderer, sho realised 
more fully than she had ever done before how truly 
and heartfully she loved him. 

Yet she did not regret the step she had taken, 
she was — hour more and more convinced that 
she had acted for the best, and though she felt the 
severance from her lover would be a never-ending 
pain—though she wished, oh, how ardently! that 
events had not made it necessary—her feelings did 
not undergo the least change, and had Charles 
Wilding come back to Ripplebrook that clear, 
bright, frosty autumn morning, to plead his cause 
again, she would have answered him as she had 
done the day before beneath the chestnut tree. 

Perhaps many who read this story will condemn 
her conduct as foolish and Quixotic, but Olive 
Markham was a girl of strong feeling and impulse; 
she loved her father with an attachment closely 
allied to devotion, and she believed it was given to 
her to discover the clue to a history of misery and 
disgrace—perhaps crime—of which her father was 
the victim, 
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Never for a single moment did she believe that 
any folly or wickedness on the part of Rawdon 
Markham had caused his disappearance ; whatever 
there might be of evil in the story she attributed 
solely to the Greville Paisleys. Rightly or wrongly, 
she laid all the blame upon their shoulders, fancying 
the while that she did so without prejudice, although, 
had she only allowed herself to admit the truth, she 
would have seen that her reason for doing so, at all 
events in the first instance, was the unconquerable 
repugnance and aversion with which she had re- 
garded the fashionable London lady from the first 
moment of making her acquaintance. 

Few of us ever allow, or even suspect, how much 
our personal likings and dislikings affoct most of 
our actions, but it is undoubtedly true that we all, 
from the highest to the lowest, are affected more 
than we ever acknowledge in our intercourse with 
the world by the veriest trifles of attraction or re- 
pugnance towards the person or persons with whom 
we may have dealings. 

I, as the writer of this story, though I have made 
Olive Markham my heroine, am in no way prepared 
to defend all her actions. I believe she did many 
foolish things in the course of her life, as every man 
and woman has done since the days of Adam and 


ve, 

While musing, cogitating, and reflecting in that 
pleasant, familiar shrubbery walk, the time slipped 
quickly by ; the sun rose high in the heavens, and 
that morning visitant who calls to our minds that 
another day, with all its pleasures, troubles, and 
vexations, has dawned—the postman—came toiling 
up the hill from the village to Ripplebrook Lodge. 

The arrival of the post-bag is the great diurnal 
event in many a country house, and it had been so 
especially at Ripplebrook Lodge, where Rawdon 
Markham and his daughters, leading a retired, quiet 
life, only had, as it were, communion with the outer 
world through the ineans of the penny post. 

Many a time had Olive waited on the very spot 
where now she stood to take the letter-bag from the 
postman’s hands and bear it in triumph to her fa- 
ther, bat this morning, when all the world seemed 
dlank and cold and dead to her, the arrival of a 





batch of correspondence could make no difference te 
her, unless—oh, how her heart beat as sho thought 
of that “unless!’’—unless her father might have 
written to her with fuller detail of his whereabouts 
aud of the reason for his abrupt departure. 

Flushed with this hopo, slight as it was, Olive 
tripped lightly down the grassy slope and inter- 
cepted the letter-carrier at the gate. 

‘** Not many to-day, miss,” said the old postman, 
with a cheery smile, for he knew and loved Olive 
Markham, as did all the Ripplebrook folks, and he 
handed the fair girl some six or cight envelopes, 
Sey of which she saw were directed to her 

ather. 

Olive’s heart beat as she hastened back to her 
favourite seat beneath the chestnut tree, beat high 
with hope that perchance she held in her hands the 
clue to the mystery she sought to penetrate, and 
eagerly she turned over the letters in the hope of 
discovering one directed to herself in her father’s 
well-known writing, but she was doomed to disap- 
pointment—there was no such letter. 

In the hastily scrawled note she had received by 
messenger the previous night her father had given 
her full discretionary power to act as she pleased, 
consequently she felt no hesitation in opening the 
letters addressed to Rawdon Markham, in the hope 
that their contents might throw some light upon his 
inexplicable disappearance. 

One alone gave her the slightest hope of discover- 
ing the clue, the others were mere commonplaces, 
such as every country gentleman receives every day ; 
but this one letter, in a big blue envelope, dated 
from a city lane near the Royal Exchange and 
signed ‘* Darton and Lamb,’’ caused her some little 
wonder, and gave her grounds, slight enough in all 
conscience, for some little hope. 

The letter was a civil reminder from Messrs. 
Darton and Lamb to Rawdon Markham, Esquire, 
of Ripplebrook Lodge, that a certain bill for five 
hundred pounds would fall due in a few days, to 
meet which Messrs. D. and L. hoped Mr. M. would 
pay the requisite amount into some London bank. 

Olive had never troubled herself much about 
money. She knew nothing of her father’s source of 
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income, nor of his business transactions; it had 
sufficed for her that, when she required any little 
elegance or luxury, the money had always been im- 
mediately forthcoming to purchase it. 

Five hundred pounds, she fully realised, was a 
considerable sum, but she could not believe that her 
father had left his home and his children without 
warning to escape this liability. Had it been as 
many thousands, she would hardly have thought it 
sufficient explanation of his disappearance ; still, as 
adrowning man will snatch at a straw, so Olive 
caught at this letter as a possible clue, and she de- 
termined, with as little delay as possible, to pro- 
ceed to London and seek out ‘Messrs. Darton and 
Lamb to inquire of them the particulars of the five- 
hundred pounds bill. 

With this determination came a new fear. 

Hitherto her mind had been too much occupied 
with other matters to give a thought to the impor- 
tant question how she and her sisters were to live 
during their father’s absence. 

There was rent to be paid, there were food, dress, 
and the thousand et ceteras of life to be purchased, 
besides all which there was this bill of five hun- 
dred pounds to be met. 

‘Totally unused to business matters, and wholly 
ignorant of her father's fimameial arrangements, 
Olive felt quite unequal by herself to cope with this 
difficulty, but to whom could she apply for advice 
and assistance ? 

I with whom she 


‘here was no one in Ri 


Ripplebrook 
was sufficiently intimate to eae to appeal, besides, 


under the circumstances of her father’s 
appearance, she knew how the ips’ tongues 
would wag, and how the inhabi- 
tants of a tattling village would be certain to look 
askance at her and her sisters. 

There was only one te whom she felt she 
could apply for advice without laying herself and 
her doings open to the talk of the Ripplebrook 
gossips, and that one persom was Mrs. Greville 
Paisley. 

Mrs. Paisley knew certain of the facts ; Mrs. 
Paisley was, according to her own showing, a friend 
of Rawdon Markham ; Mrs Paisley was a woman 
of the world, able, without doubt, to give the quiet, 
unsophisticated country girl many useful hints. 

There is an old saying which speaks of the advi- 
sability at times of holdiatg a candle to a certain 
party who shall be nameless. 

Olive did not clothe her thoughts in these words, 
but she acted in accordance with the proverb. 

Without in any way altering her opinion of Mrs. 
Greville Paisley, she came to the conclusion there 
was no one at hand from whom she could so easily 
obtain information and # certain amount of worldly 
wise advice ; and, set upon her one object, Olive 
pocketed her pride and sought, for the first time, 
and she believed the last, the society of Mrs. Gre- 
ville Paisley. 

Olive could not bring herself to stoop and cringe 
to ask a favour, and she demanded Mrs. Paisley’s 
advice in something of the same tone and manner 
in which a highwayman might demand a purse. 

Naturally Mrs. Paisley was far too shrewd an ob- 
server of human nature not to observe the tone and 
manner, but it did not suit her to appear to notice 
it, for her course was, as the reader knows, to con- 
ciliate Olive as much as possible. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley professed herself delighted 
and honoured by Olive’s confidence, and wound her 
arms round the girl’s waist, and smiled and sim- 
pered so kindly and so good-naturedly that Olive 
felt a pang of conscience for her rudeness, and 
being a creature of impulse, was on the point of 
making some sort of apology, when her eyes rested 
full on her “ friend.’’ 

She saw then how from the top of her magnificent 
chignon to the dainty little high-heeled boots which 
cramped and distorted her feet, that outside, at all 
events, Mrs. Greville Paisley was one well-built-up 
lie, and Olive, in her girlish want of knowledge of 
the world, believed that the nature which was false 
outside must be false inside. Sometimes girlish inno- 
cence is sharp enough in observation, though, if a 
grand lady like Mrs. Greville Paisley were so in- 
clined, it does seem odd she should be incapable of 
deceiving a poor, mild, little country girl like Olive 
Markham. 

Olive’s notion, respecting the carrying ont of 
which she desired advice, was to give up the Rip- 
plebrook house, to sell the furniture and all the 
available property, and, having paid all just claims, 
to live with her two sisters as quietly and unpretend- 
ingly as possible, till such time as tidings should 
reach them respecting their father. 

To Mrs. Paisley she said nothing of her fixed re- 
solve to leave no stone unturned to discover the 
persons and the means by which so great a disaster 
as that which had been brought upon the inmates 
of Ripplebrook Lodge had been wrought. 

Mrs. Paisley, in her usual light, merry, bantering 
way, laughed and ridiculed to her heart’s content 
what she was pleased to term the mad and foolish 
ideas of Olive Markham; but when she found Olive 





j was not to be laughed, cajoled, or ridiculed into 


abandoning these ideas, she tried‘another tack. 

‘‘ My dear gitl,’’ she said, “putting. aside the 
question of folly, you want to do impossibilities.” 

“ How so?” 

“Your father is not dead, and you ‘have no legal 
power to act for him during his absence. You can- 
not give up the lease of the house in his name; you 
cannot sell the furniture ; you have no more authority 
in the matter than I have.” 

“Is this really so?” 

“It is the fact, I assure you. Don't look so 
gloomy about it—it has its advantages—you are not 
liable for any of your father’s debts, . —— 

“Yes, but if my father owes money, of @ourse it 
is my duty to see it is paid. He has put the entire 
management of his affairs into my es 3 

“ My darling Olive,” answered Mrs. Paisley, with 
alight laugh, “you are too good for this world. 
You should live in Utopia, where everybody does 
everything he ought, and where moral obligations 
are as binding as legal ones.” 

Olive looked in Hegpee = at = leaees whe par 

“ Every one,” she said, * that is, every 
gentleman, pays his or her debts. It is dishonest 
not Nip peanious girl, the daisies in the fielduiaremot 

‘“‘ My precious girl, the im the are 
so innocent as are, Nobody pays as if 
they can avoid it. You are im no way le for 
your father's debts. Live on hore with your sisters 
as you have been doing, order im your 
accustomed ‘and have no fear future. 

“T cannot do that.” 

— bien! Fon qaked my eivice—tae he” 

ive repen vi counsel TS. 
Greville Paisley, and pn Tiypem, pat amnoanced 
her decision to retronch im every way that lay in 


7) Well,” said Mrs. Paisley, with a @hrug of her 
shoulders, “you know best. I wom%t argue with 
you. Now listen to my ion. UI daresay, for 
a while, at all events, yom will be gimd to loave Rip- 
plebrook. hat better eam you @eothan come 
to London with me? Greville will becharmed. 
is by far the best thi youcan da, Cora and Alice 
have already i 

‘“‘ Thanking you all the Mrs. Paisley—I can- 
not hear of such a thi flor them or for 

“ My dear Olive, you seem Wery @mxions to usurp 
authority. They are quite free to act for themselves 
I »” 


apprehend. 

“They will not disobey their father’s wishes.” 

« inly not. Your father dosines a 
should look upon Greville aad as good 
kind friends. It is you, Oliva, ‘are disobeying 
him by persisting in re meas your enemy; 
but you will know better soon. Come, come, dear, 
do not let your natural grief interfere with your 
sober judgment. You are a sensible girl, and — 
you cannot imagine any motives but those of kind- 
ness can induce me to give you this invitation.” 

Thistime Mrs. Paisley spoke seriously and gently, 
not in her usual bantering tone, and again Olive’s 
conscience smote her for her rudeness, and, ina half- 
apologetic manner, she answered : 

“Of course, Mrs. Paisley, I~I am very much 
obliged to you for — kindness ; we are all very 
grateful, but—but there are many reasons to pre- 
vent us from accepting your invitation.” 

“ There is no hurry,” Mrs. Paisley answered. “I 
will sacrifice a score of London engagements, and 
remain here with you at Ripplebrook till there is 
something definite settled. I, too, cannot forget 
your father and his friendship, and I should be un- 
worthy of the regard with which he favoured me 
were I to leave his daughters alone and unprotected 
in such a strait as that in which they are now 
placed.” 

With these words, accompanied by a friendly 
smile and nod, Mrs. Greville Paisley left Olive to 
think over the interview, and to reflect whether she 
had acted rightly or wrongly in taking the fine Lon- 
don lady even so far into her confidence. 

Olive was in no way convinced by Mrs. Paisley’s 
words, and, left to herself, she became still more re- 
solved to act in every way independently of the lady 
who professed so great an attachment for her. 

If the house and the furnitare could not be parted 
with, there were other things that might be sold 
which would realise enough money for the three 
sisters to live upon for some time, and at once 
Olive thought of the jewels which Rawdon Mark- 
ham a few nights before had produced and dis- 
played for Mrs. Paisley’s pleasure. 

She knew that the gems contained in the casket 
were valued at several thousand pounds, and she 
determined, with or without a legal right, she would 
take these and convert them into money as neces- 
sity required. 

The casket was kept in her father’s room, and 
thither she was proceeding, when, in the passage, 
she encountered Mrs. Greville Paisley, an open 
letter in her hand, and her face radiant with smiles. 

“I've just had a note from Greville,” she said. 


“ He will be back here to-morrow. He offers no ex. 
planation of his own conduct, buf makes an obscure 
réference to your father, whieh appears to imply he 
can throw some light upon his disappearance, if he 
cannot reveal the whole mystery.” 

“Let me see the letter,” cried Olive, eagerly, 
a out her hand; but Mrs. Paisley shook her 


‘*My dear,” she replied, “a husband’s letters are 
not for general perusal; but, I assure you, there is 
no more in it to interest you than I have said, Curb 
your impatience till to-morrow morning and you 
will know ae a ri : 

Forced to be satisfied with this, yet not altogether 
convinced that Captain Paisley’s arrival would 
render all the plans she had formed null and void, 
Olive proceeded to her father’s room in pursuance 
of her original intention, and opened the jewel 
casket to mentally appraise the guigering gems it 
contain 

The emerald ring, the most, valuable of them all, 
was the first object of her search. It was not there. 

With her own hands #he had placed it in the 
casket the night of Mrs. Greville Paisley’s arrival, 
but now it was undoubtedly and unmistakably miss- 


gait nd again she tnrnod over the contents of 
the There were diamonds, rubies, pearls, sap- 
phives, every kindof precious stone known to the 
world, but no emerald ring. , 
i , and in that inconsequential manner 
‘their detractors say, are too apt to 
‘to conelusions, Olive connected the missing 
with her father’s apogee and two hours 
Cora found her si im an attitude of rapt 
meditation before the ttemed jewels and the 
Stan, sitversiniaid, richly carved 
casket. f R a] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


: berets as no oowers 
te he can’t tell doth mppal. 
~ Ficuld conse snare Sa than whole 
identity Byron. 


* ras nat by any means the 


Beall,” that called itself 
i 

a tie that was 

the end of the 

ombe % 


id not do much 


business. 

‘The “ Load of Hay” was an@ld-fashioned country 
inn, with nomonsense aboutit. It stood on the ex- 
treme outskists of ‘the village,and was famous far 
and wide for the exceliemee of its malt liquors. It 
was probably on this account that those villagers 
who were “ Worthy Brothers’ preferred to 
their weekly meetings at the little inn rather than 
at the more ambitious ‘‘ King’s Head.” 

The “ Worthy Brothers ’”’ was the designation of 
one of those numerous friendly societies to be found 
under one name or another all over the country, 
which, in consideration of certain small subscrip- 
tions, entitle their members to ss knows how 
many benefits, somereal, but the majority imaginary. 

These benefits were supposed to furnish to ques- 
tioning wives a fall and sufficient excuse for the ab- 
sence on Saturday nights from the domestic hearth 
of husbands and fathers who were accustomed to 
meet in the parlour of the “‘ Load of Hay,” to dis- 
cuss the politics of the village, and lay down laws 
for the guidance of the world at large, to the ac- 
companiment of liquor and tobacco, when, accord- 
ing to the home view, they ought to be rocking the 
eradle or turning the mangle. 

It is a Saturday night upon which we desire to 
conduct the reader from Ripplebrook Lodge to the 
“ Load of Hay.” 

In a small, low room sat some ten or a dozen 
“ Worthy Brothers,” each with a Jong clay pipe in 
his mouth, each with a pint mug of home-brewed 
ready to his hand. : 

At the upper end of the table,in a Windsor chair, 
reclined Joe Herring, presumably the worthiest of 
the “ Worthy Brothers,” and fore dignified 
with the rank of perpetual chairman, ready and 
willing to lend the weight of his authority to all 
discussions; but on this night Joe Herring’s task of 
keeping order bade fair to be no sinecure, for, as 
one speaker expressed it, “ Ripplebrook had been 
shaken to its roots’? by the events of the past 
week, and everybody balivgtent deal to say on the 
two important subjects which hadgiven the gossips 
tongues so much occupation. 

One of these subjects was the disappearance of 
Rawdon m; the other was the appearance 
of Charles Wilding. 

It was at the “Load of Hay” that the returned 
wanderer had taken up his quarters during his short 
sojourn in Rip and the probable reasons for 
his arrival in the village and the chances of recon- 
ciliation with his pees were freely discussed 





by the “ Worthy ers,” who seldom lost an op- 
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unity .of .camvassing the conduct of those 
= ior to themselves in the social grade. 
other important matter, the disappearance of 
Rawdon Markham, was commented on in Bo very 
friendly spirit. } 
The missing man’s virtues, in the eyes of the 
villagers, were negative ones. He had never done 
them any harm, but then he had never done them 


any good. ; , , 

is had, as Joe Herring expressed it, ‘‘ Kep’ hisself 
to hisself, and never no morethan passed the time 
o’ day to none of ’em.” 

Another speaker gave it as his opimion that 
Markham wus that orty that ne’er a one who read 
his Bible and remembered what it said about pride 
having a fall could be surprised at the evil that had 
come upon ye gon a 

Truth to tell, that Saturday night Rawdon Mark- 
ham’s character fared but ill amongst the “‘ Worthy 
Brothers ” at the “* Load of Hay.” 

It is so much easier to blacken a man’s character 
than to defend it, and certainly when a gentleman, 
without any a) t reason, disappears suddenly 
from his home he gives his enemies a convenient 
opportunity for backbiting. 

Every sinister motive was attributed to Rawdon 
Markham for deserting his home, and those were 
not wanting who mixed up Charles Wilding’s return 
with this extraordinary event. 

He was suspected of a liking for Olive, but the 
scandalmongers failed altogether in making out a 
case; so, after the fashion of ‘their class, they 
shook their addle-heads, looked wise, and declared 
that if everybody knew the rights of the case 
there would be some extraordinary revelations. 

“Well, for my part,” said the landlord of the 
* Load of Hay,” who was a steunch supporter of 
young Wilding, “for my part I don’t know what 
ails Master Charles, he be that different.”” 

“ He’s gone away now, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, that’s right enough. He went this after- 
noon, arter going on like a wild thing. Drink—lor’ ! 
he’s drunk enough here to drown hisself twice over. 
he it don’t do him no harm—and it’s good for 
trade.” 

With this consolatory reflection thegandlord re- 
sumed his pipe, but he was assailed h so many 
questions concerning the way Master Charles had 
been carrying on that, with a sigh of regret, he 
knocked out the ashes, and proceeded to tell his 
own story in his own way. 

“He was quiet enough at first, was Master 
Charles—it were only yesterday he got so obstro- 
polous, and fell to drnking and cussing everything 
—he’s a good 'un at heart, he is; but them furre- 
neers in the parts where he’s been have taught him 
bad manners. I tell ye, gentlemen, he’s terribly cut 
up about something!” 

“ About the old baronet, maybe.” 

“ About his'pa? Nothe. 1t’s summat else.” 

* Well, then, it’s a woman—it allus is a woman.” 

“No, ’tain’t a woman neither. It’s a himas he’s 
so furious agin. Says he'll have his blood, and 
goes on like a play-actor.” 

“ Was the drink in him ?”” 

“He'd had a tidy let, but, lor’! he was quiet 
enough, except about this fellow who'd done him 
some injury. I do hope he don’t mean mischief, 
but——”’ 

Here the landlord shook his head, and seemed dis- 
inclined to proceed. 

“ Well?” 

**T don’t care to say nothing.” 

“We're all friends here,” 

“ Well, it’s just this—mind, I don't say there's 
any harm in it—but I come upon him unbeknownst, 
= it were, and what do you think he was 2-doing 
1) og 


“ ” 


at 
** Mind, it’s all between ourselves.”’ 
«He pore a loading of 1 those th 
‘He were a ing of a pistol, one 0” those things 

with a lot o’ Sanvibes saeume’ murderous things as 
kills a dozen men right off as easy as look at yer.’’ 

_“Lor’!” said the chairman, in awe, as he opened 
his mouth very wide, and suffered his pipe to drop 
unheeded to the floor. 

“It mayn’t have meant nnuffin’,” continued the 


landlord, “but it don’t lodk nice in a Christian |, 


country, whatever it may in them murdering furren 
parts where he’s been.” 

The “ Worthy Brothers” assembled had much to 
say, you may sure, on the matter of Charles 
Wilding and his pistol, and,‘that subject being ex- 
hausted, they drifted back into the other Ripple- 
oe wonder—the disappearance of Rawdon Mark- 

m: 


* T tell you what,” said one of the party, “I don’t 

lieve as we shall any of us set eyes on him agin. 
I believe as he’s been robbed and murdered!” 

“ Dead ?” 

“Yes. You see if my words don’t come true. I 
knows it. Ihave a pre—pre—what-you-may-call- 
it—a pre—sent—iment.”’ 

“Tt’s true,” said a melancholy voice, proceeding 





from a woebegone, dismal, hatchet-faced little man, 
who sat, at the end of ‘the table, and hitherto had 
not opened his mouth, gave for the purpose of re- 
freshment. “It's Gospel truth, and I knows it.” 

The speaker was the village cobbler, a singular 
man, who was credited with a considerable amount 
of talent, and who was,known to believe in ghosts 
witcheraft, fairies, hobgoblins, and all manner of 
strange and unearthly creatures. 

“You knows it?’ 

e Yes.” 

“ How Pp” 

“Pll te you—I see him.” 

“Rawdon Markham ?” 

=“ an and no other.” 

*“Why should that make you think him dead ?” 

“"Oos it warn’t him—it were his spirit.” 

The “ Worthy Brothers’? hunched up each one 
nearer the other all round the table, and cast timor- 
ous glances towards the dark corners of the room, 
while ‘the little cobbler, in a dismal voice, that 
in itself seemed to come from the bottom of a grave, 
told his story in a deathlike silence. 

“It was the night afore last as ever was, and I 
was a-coming down Hangman’s Lane, when, just at 
the bottom where them big trees meet overhead, 
and it’s as dark—as dark as blacking—I thought I 
see a shadowy something a-moving along by the 


“What was it?’ 

“ Well, thinks I to myself, that there's the ghost 
o’ poor Margery Luckins, who.drownded herself in 
the at the bottom.” 

“ Weren’t you frighted ?”’ 

“ Nota bit; ghosts is good company enough when 
you gets used to em.” 

“ Go on had 

“Well, I got a bit nearer, then Isee as it was 
@ man and not a woman spirit, so I casts about a 
bit to think who it could be—for, mind you, 
hadn’t heard then about Mr. Markham being miss- 
ing.’ 

“What did you do?” 

“T just says over softly to myself the spell against 
evil spirits, and walks straight up to it, standing 
there, like a shadow. ‘Speak!’ I says—for you 
know ghostesses won’t speak till they’re spoke to— 
‘Speak!’ says I. ‘ Who are you?’” 

“What did it say?” asked Joe Herring, in an 
awe-struck whisper. 

By this ‘time the ‘* Worthy Brothers ”’ had clus- 

tered in a knot close round the superstitious cob- 
bler, hardly one daring to breathe. 
_ “Tt never spoke,” answered the shoemaker, shak- 
ing his head solemnly, ‘‘ but it just turned its head, 
and fixed its eyes full upon me, then I know’d who 
it was, and all about it.”’ 

“Who was it ?”’ 

“Tt was the ghost of Rawdon Markham.” 

“What became of it?” 

“* When I looked again it was gone—vanished !”’ 

“Why,” said Bob Smiley, the barber’s appren- 
tice, with a smirk, “why, o’ course, it was Markham 
himself, taking the short cut up to his own house. 
I don’t believe it weren’tmo ghost atall.”’ “~ 

“ You don’t know nothing about it, young man. 
When you've lived amongst sperrits as I have, you 
won’t scoff at.’em, you won't, Why, they’s all 
around us always—I see ’em row, this room’s full 
of’em. ‘There, up in that corner, and over agin 
Joe Herring, there’s a lot!’ 

** Don’t, 1 don’t like it,” said the chairman, look- 
ing uneasily over his shoulder, and at that ver 
moment the clock in the church tower hard by struc 
midnight. 

“I don’t care,” said Smiley, cowering behind the 
landlord all the same with a very white face; “I 
don’t believe there ain’t no such a thing as ghostes 
—ghostes is humbug!” 

“ That’s your hignorance,” said the cobbler, “ and 
I wonder one doesn’t come in this instant minute to 
confound yon !”’ 

Hardly the words left his mouth when a wild, 
piercing shrick rent the air, and next moment 
the door of the room where the‘ Worthy Brothers” 
were conversing was flung violently open, and the 
figure of a man, bleeding profusely from cuts about 
the head, staggered in amongst them. 

In abject terror, the ‘“‘ Worthy Brothers” echoed 
the cry, and rising from their seats with one accord, 
they managed accidentally between them to over- 
turn the table on which the lamp, the only light in 
the room, was placed. 

The light was extinguished in the fall, and the 
Ripplebrook gossips, crowded and huddled together, 
were left in total darkness, afraid to move or to 
speak, while from the far end of the room a succes- 
sion of long, prolonged moanings told them that the 
cause of their fright, whatever it might be, spirit or 
flesh, was still present amongst them. 

(To be continued.) 








Postat Envetopgrs.—All people are interested 


in having a cheap postal rate. A very neat enve- | 





lope has been recommended by the Society of Arts 
in room of the postal card adopted by Government, 
the latter having been the cause of much annoy- 
ance to many people. It is proposed that the en- 
velopes should be made of paper “ found by free 
trade and sent to be stamped, or stamped by an ad- 
hesive stamp, which, it is proposed by the Society 
of Arts, should be substituted for the post card 

uced by Government monopoly and unnecessary 
interference with trade.” The envelope weighs less 
than the postal card, but it is doubtful whether the 
Government is likely to consent to the sacrifice of 
a halfpenny in the postage of a secret letter for 
which they readily get a penny. 


A MODERN CINDERELLA. 


“ Wuart is the matter, Mabel?” said Arthur Gra- 
ham to a girl he found sobbing in the garden. 

“Oh, I wish I was dead! Every day I live is an 
age of misery. Mr.Graham, you who have so many 
friends cannot imagine the loneliness, the dreariness, 
of a.life withont one heart that loves or sympathises 
with yours. Such is mine. Never is an opportunity 
lost where I can be taunted with my ugliness, my awk- 
wardness. I cannot change my looks, but sometimes I 
try to do things which 1 think will please my aunt ; 
but I always fail, and that disheartens me, and makes 
me cross, 1 will tell you a secret, Mr. Graham. You 
will not betray my confidence, I know. Last night I 
went down to the river. Oh, it looked so beautiful, 
so calm and bright, that I longed to lay me down on 
its bosom and rest. Isprang forward. Suddenly a 
blindness came over me, and distinctly I heard 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Back! back! Your path is 
guided by a loving hand. He will remove the thorns. 
Wait and trust.’ I knew the voice. "T'was mother’s, 
from the spirit land. I shall try to live on; but,” 
and her voice sank to a whisper, “I am going torun 
away from here soon ; to-morrow—to-night perhaps. 
I may find friends among strangers.” 

‘* Mabel, my child, you must not. If troubles you 
have here, temptation, trials and suffering that you 
dream not of will surround you elsewhere.” 

She shook her head, A determined look wasiu her 
eyes and about hermouth. He saw it and said: 

“ Promise me, then, that you will think well before 
you adopt such a course. Taketime, Wait for three 
days. Will you do this, Mabel? And, my child, think 
and know I am your friend. Perhaps—lI have hoped 
to be nearer—then you will have a happy home.” 

“Oh, no! Mira does not love me. She would not 
want me. How could she, so beautiful and bright, 
want such @ dull, disagreeable, ugly girl about her ? 
That is what they call me,” she said, in a bitter tone. 

* You have grown morbid, child. Mira does love 
you; and when away from her aunt’s influence she 
will be different. You will promise me to wait?” 

“ Yes, yes; I can endure life that much longer.” 

Arthur Graham moved off towards the house, his 
mind filled as much with thoughts of Mabel’s misery 
as of her sister’s bright, beautiful face, which he could 
ave then as he looked up at the drawing-room window. 

Mira was eighteen ; a beautiful girl truly; a per- 
fect blonde, with laughing blue eyes, and a shower 
of golden ringlets. She was her aunt's pride; Mrs. 
Mark Mapleton delighted in chaperoning a girl who 
created a sensation, and Mira was the belle of every 
entertainment. ‘Then Mrs, Mark had made up 
her mind that her niece should catch the wealthiest 
man in the market; and she, even then, would prac- 
tise the introduction, to see how it would sound, 
when alone in her own room: “ My niece, Mrs, 
Arthur Graham,” ’ 

Mira and Mabel were left orphans five years before, 
when the little beauty was thirteen, andthe “ Fright,” 
as they frequently termed Mabel, was four years 
younger, to the tare of their mother’s brother. ‘The 
little Mira immediately became n universal favourite, 
and Mabel was considered a very disagreeable ac- 
quisition to the family, 

Arthur Graham reached the house, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by the beautiful Mira, Arthur had 
not as yet offored his hand, or told her he loved her ; 
but for two months past he had been very attentive, 
and both Mira and her aunt had no doubt of success, 

During the evening Arthur spoke of Mabel’s un- 
happiness to her sister, and was much disappointed 
at her carvlessness, aud the apparent disposition to 
drop the subject. 

“Oh, she has a miserable, unhappy disposition. It 
is of no use to worry about her,’’ sie said. 

Later in the evening, when the May ball was talked 
of, he asked: 

“Ts Mabel going?” 

Mira replied : 

“ You seem very much interested in her.” 

“She is your sister,” he said, earnestly. 

This reply produced mingled emotions of pleasure 
= a in Mira’s bosom, and she said to 

erself : 
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“ Yes, he loves me. But I must be more cautious? 
his tone implied displeasure, I think.” 
* * . : 7 

They all went off to the ball except poor Mabel, who 
sat with her foot on the baby’s cradle, and her little 
fivgers busy with some piece of sewing. 

She was thinking of her promise to Arthur Gra- 
ham ; on the morrow the three days would have ex- 
pired, and her mind was unchanged. She would go 
away. 

There was a ring at the bell, The servants were 
all gone, too, except the cook, who was asleep in the 
kitchen. Mabel thought she wae tired, and so she 
would not arouse her. Putting down her work, she 
went and opened the door. 

“Ts Mrs. Mapleton in?” inquired a pleasant-look- 
ing old lady, who stood on the step. 

Her iace was one that inspired immediate respect 
and confidence, so Mabel, after saying her aunt was 
not at home, invited the stranger in. ‘ 

In fifteen minutes Mabel was talking to her as i 
she had known her for years, The dear, motherly 
woman! ‘The poor girl felt asshe had not for years. 
She opened her heart, and her listener felt its sor- 
rows. 

“ You are truly a little Cinderella, my child. Would 
you not rejoice if a fairy godmother would appear ?” 
said the old lady. 

“No, not just that; but, oh! I do wish for some- 
body to love me, whom I could work for, who would 
encourage and smile on me—that is all.” 

“Ohild, I am poor. I have nothing that is not 
given me. Ihave nochild. Would you come with 
me ?” 

“To work for you? To help you in every way? 
To keep you from being lonesome? Do you mean 
60?” asked Mabel, her face growing brighter as she 
spoke. 

“ Yos, yes, child; and to give up all luxuries like 
these,’”’ she said, waving her hand towards tlie ele- 
gant appointments of the room. 

The words whispered in her ear at the moment of 
her terrible temptation came back to Mabel’s mind, 
and she thought: 

‘* Heaven has sent me this friend.” 

“JT will go with you gladly—gladly! I care not 
for riches. I want love and kinduess. I can work ; 
you shall do so no more. Can you love one as ugly 
as lam?” 

“We will see. Will you come now ?” 

“JT cannot desert this little babe. Her mother left 
her to my care, I must stay until she, my aunt, re- 
turns. ‘Uben it will be very late. But in the morn- 
ing, very early, before avy one is up, I will come, if 
you please.” 

“Very well; I will meet you at the corner,” the 
old lady said, rising to leave. 

As the door closed on her she murmured ; 

“Faithful! grateful! wishing for nothing more 
than kindness aud love. She is of the right metal. 
1 shall do well !” 

It was to a home where only the necessaries of life 
were found that Mabel’s new friend carried her. In 
two rooms, in a very remote part of that great city, 
they lived. 

Mabel was always busy. Besides the little house- 
hold duties there was their daily bread to earn. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, from morning to night, her 
needle she plied, growing daily happier. With a 
keen eye the old lady watched her, to detect the ap- 
proach of regret. But her face was calm ; no sliade 
of care was there ; the old, dark, and at times sullen 
look was gone. Her eyes grew bright, and snatches 
of merry song, in bird-like warbles, escaped her 
lips. 

Zn My fairy godmother, indeed, you are!” she 
would often say, in a voice of deep gratitude. 

* * * * * 


Four years rolled by. During the first month 
after Mabel’s disappearance, Arthur Graham, dis- 
covering how entirely selfish Mira was, crushed the 
love he bore her, and, to both Mrs, Mapleton’s and 
her niece’s great disappointment, he ceased to visit the 
house. Ashort time after, he sailed for tlie Continent. 

Mira had many admirers, but none had b. en consi- 
dered worthy, I suppose. At any rate, she was still 
unmarried. 


A new star had arisen in the fashionable tirma- 
ment, aud many of the young men were enthusiastic 
in her praise. 

“Do you know her? Have you seen her?” were 
the oft-repeated inquiries, and they reached the ears 
of Mira Mapleton. 

“Tell me of her. Is she fair?” she asked, with a 


look which said, “ Of course none other can be beau- 
tiful!” 


“Oh, no. Dark, bright, gloriously beautifal. I 
saw her at the opera with Mrs, Clifton. You know 
her—Arthur Grahaim’s aunt. Rumour says the beauty 
is her adopted daughter. By-the-bye, Graham is com- 


jog Lowe soon.” 


Hope again grew in Mira’s heart. A few weeks 
after, Mrs. Mapleton and Mira received cards of in- 
vitation toa reception given by Mrs, Clifton, who in- 
troduced her adopted daughter to her friends. 

After an absence of nearly four years, Mrs, Olifton 
had returned to her home. 

The night came when Mira should not only see 
the beauty, but again meet Arthur Graham, 

Great care was bestowed on her toilette. When 
Mrs, Mapleton surveyed her she thought, “Can any 
one be more beautiful ?” 

It was a very brilliant assembly. Many eyes were 
eager to sce the girl declared to be so very’ beautiful. 

When Mrs. Mapleton and Mira approached to greet 
their hostess she welcomed them, and turned to call 
the attention of her daughter, whose face was turned 
from them. 

“ My daughter; Mrs. and Miss Mapleton.” 

She turned. Report had spoken truly. A girl glori- 
ously beautiful she was ; a dark, bewitching creature. 
With perfect ease and grace she greeted them, Mira 
felt her reign of beauty was over. 

“Where have I seen her before ?” was the inquiry 
that simultaneously escaped the lips of Mira and her 


aunt. 

Arthur Graham came up just then, and, after a cor- 
dial greeting from both ladies, Mira said « 

a trying to think who Miss Con reminds 
me of. 

‘* You will think it absurd, perb~ps, but she reminds 
me much of your sister Mabe) * 

“*T don’t see how you ca”, think Miss Clifton like 
her. Yet thers ‘* a somet.og that reminds me alittle, 
a very little, of : 
“ Whom 2?” asked her uncle, coming up. 

‘** Mabel,” answered Mira. 

“To me she is like your mother, my sister. I seem 
to have gone back long years ago as I look on that 
beautiful girl. Just so she looked.” His eyes grew 
moist as he said: “I am going to be presented; I 
have not yet been. Come with me, Graham.” 

She saw themapproaching. Stepping back within 
the recess of a bay-window, Miss Clifton awaited 
them. Tho eyes that sought hers were searching 
and tender. She could not resist them. 

“Uncle! uncle!” she cried, 

In an instant her arms were around his neck. 
Soon all was explained, and he asked : 

“ But what has worked this great change in your 
looks, Mabel ?” 

“ A change of atmosphere, uncle,” she said, smiling. 
“Ah, yes. I felt how it was, but I could not alter 
things. My interference would have made it worse,” 
he said, solemnly. 

“I thought you loved me a little, uncle,” she an- 
swered, 

Off be flew with the news, and soon returned, ac- 
companied by his wife aud Mira. 

It wag an embarrassed meeting on their part, but 
they got through it, and the party was separated, all 
but the uncle, who would linger near Mabel, and 
whispered : 

“Where is the prince, Mabel ?” 

“ Here I hope,” said Acthur, who came up in time 
to catch the words. 

Uncle Mark a merrily, and thought he 
had better move off then, as he believed he was de 
trop. 

Tee since, Mabel had grown to love, with all the 
ardour of her loving nature, the man whose kiud 
heart had given light to her dark and dreary being. 

Yes, he had sent his aunt to her. But she, worthy 
wonan, insisted she must try and prove the girl first. 

“You were sorely tried, Mabel,” Arthur said, re- 
verting to her first days after leaving her uncle’s 
house; “ but my aunt would have it so.” 

“JT am glad she did, Arthur; I would not have 
gone otherwise. I had learned to detest a home of 
wealth and fashion. I only wanted love.” 

“Will this home and all the love and devotion of 
its owner satisfy you, Mabel? Tell me now, dar- 
ling ; and, remember, I shall not be satisfied with 
gratitude, You must never speak of that again. 
Uuly love, your love, | waut.” 

* But Mira?” she murmured. 

“Was never loved like yous Do you love me, 
Mabel ?” : 

“T have, ever since the day you found meso un- 
happy.” 

“My darling! my own!” he whispered. 

Mrs. Mapleton had the pleasure of saying, “My 
niece, Mrs. Arthur Graham,” at last, but not just as 
she wished. She is again in quest of a suitable per- 
son to call her nephew. And often Uncle Mark says, 
“ Mabelis a beauty. Truly love works a 








Tue Distress In France.—The subscription 
opened very recently in Liverpool for the relief of 
tue distress occasioned by the war in France now 








amounts to a sum of about 1,500/. The committee 


charged with the administration of the fund have 
been ly im with the superior organ. 
isation i adopted by the Society of 
Friends for the distribution of relief, and have re. 








solved to remit 500/. to that body for appropriation. 
A sum of 100/. will also be for to Pasteur 
Goulden at Sedan. 

SCIENCE. 


Tue curious fact that a needle or other steel wire 
inserted in a living will immediately become 
oxidised, while if the body be dead no oxidisation 
will fabs yor was recently brought to light by 
Dr. Laborde, of Paris. This is » simple test as to 
whether death has taken place, and will be available 
in cases of trance or catalepsy. 

Ba.toons 4s A Means FoR ARcTIC RESEARCH. 
—The long voyages, made with entire safety, from 
the city of Paris, have concentrated much attention 
on the subject of ballooning. A correspondent, 
J. M., suggests that any future spenees to the 
Arctic Ocean be furnished with oons, properly 
fitted to secure the voyagers from the col ‘air, by 
which the eternal ice could be passed over, and the 
open polar sea reached. When the North Pole was 
once gained, the return voyage could be made easily, 


as whatever might be the direction of the wind, the 
balloon would be carried out of the circle into one 
hemisphere or the other. 


INTERESTING GzOLOGICAL DiscovERY.—Pro- 
fessor Capellini, of Bologna, has discovered remains 
of man and the lower animals in a cavern of the 
island Galmeria, the access to which is difficult and 
dangerous. In excavating, he found mang imple- 
ments of flint and stone, the working of which 
showed that they belonged to the most remote stone 
age. Besides objects referrible tothe hand of man, 
he found many which had been carried there by the 
human inhabitants of the cave, and a considerable 
quantity of animal bones mixed with the human. 
‘he condition of the latter indicated that the cave 
had been inhabited by cannibals. In the centre of 


the cave traces of a hearth. At Haute-ville. 
sur-Mer a @omplete underground forest, in which 
repose trunks of , etc., has been discovered. 


The oak has preserved its hardness, but the other 
woods have become quite soft. ‘The submersion be- 
neath the sea is supposed to have taken place in or 
about the eighth century. 

‘TRANSPOSING PiaAno.—A simple invention has 
been perfected by Messrs. George, Carr, and Co., 
of Cannon Street, whereby the transposition has 
been obtained in a very easy manner. The method 
is as follows :—The key-frame is made in duplicate, 
and on it is screwed, by means of ordinary thumb- 
screws, the action, making it perfevtly rigid, At 
euch extreme end of the keys the block of wood, 
called the “‘ key-block,”’ is aiso attached tothe key. 
frame, and thus rendered moveable. These blocks 
are pierced with holes exactly a semitone apart, in 
which small pegs of wood are inserted. When itis 
required to alter the piano to a higher or lower pitch 
the pegs are taken out, and the keyboard can then 
be moved with the smallest possible power up or 
down the scale. To meet the hammers, when used 
either way, there are extra strings, so as to enable 
the performer to have a full-compass instrument 
always to play upon, and sufficient length is allowed 
to make it available for transposition into any key. 
The advantage of this piano to musicians, especially 
vocalists, can hardly be over-estimated, as it affords 
a mechanical means of changing the key in which 
@ piece of music may be set, so as to accommodate 
the voice of the singer. 

Weicuts ror Usz IN ExprerimEnts.—It is a 
source of constant annoyance to chemists and scien- 
tific investigators generally that the minor weights 
in use are so small and so easily affected by atmo- 
spheric influence that in a short time they cease to 
be trustworthy. The great requirement is a sub- 
stance of less specific gravity than the copper, brass, 
or platinum usually employed, and not liable to 
tarnish by exposure to the air—for which the proper 
name is decay. Dr. Phipson relates that he has 
used a set of weights made of aluminun—well 
known as the metal of the least specific gravity—by 
MM. Collet Fréres, of Paris, for the last ten years. 
He always touches the weights with pliers made 
of soft brass, and exposes them as little as possible 
to the air of the laboratory. He reports that they 
are almost as brilliant in colour as when new, and 
although they have been used twice or thrice a 
day for the whole ten years, they are still perfectly 
accurate. Brass or copper will yield to the atmo- 
sphere an appreciable fraction of its gravity; and 
the small weights made of either metal are very 
troublesome to handle, and are also likely to lead 
to errors. The aluminum is better for the purpose 
than even German silver and its kindrei ailoys, 
which are remarkable for their resistance to tarni 
Makers of scales for scientific purposes or duggists’ 





use will do well to note these facts. 
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THE RIVAL GEMS. 


—»p——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-placed words of glossy courtesy, 
-Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted min, 
And hug him into snares, Milton. 

“VINCENT ANDERSON was seated in lis little law 
office, its sole occupant. 

‘The plain chair he occupied was drawn very near 
the oval writing-table, and he was turning the leaves 
of a law-book ina half-listless way. He was not 
searching for a particular case ; his abstracted move- 
ment was merely keeping time with his thoughts. 

The lawyer was a young man, as we havo already 
informed the reader. He was crossing the ultima 
thule of his twenty-seventh year, and his eyes pos- 
‘sessed the sparkle of ripe manhood. He was some- 
‘thing above the medium height, and his form was 
squarely built. His face was handsome, and cleanly 
shaven, save for a dark, luxuriant moustache. He 
could boast of no extended share of legal practice, but 
he attributed this to the fact that ho would not stoop 
to chicanery, nor aid a dishonest cause. 

He possessed a knowledge of legal matters which 
might be envied by aspirants for judicial’ hononrs, 
and he could say, with pride, that he had never lost 
a@ cause. 

His first meeting with Arnold Travers was acci- 
dental, and the old man, seeing his worth, engaged 
‘him as his attorney. 

Of course the lawyer’s new position often took him 
- his client’s beautiful estate, where he encountered 

pal, 

He was struck with her beauty, and sought her 
acquaintance. Inashort time they were walking to- 
gether among the flowers, singing at the piano, and 
sailing along the river’s palisaded shore. 

The estate was situate at some distance from Lon- 
don, and for a year the young lawyer flitted between 
the two places like a restless bird of passage. If he 
loved Opal Travers he had not told we so, and her 
uncle did not dream of such a thing. 

But the night of which we write found the lawyer 
perplexed to the depths of his heart. 

He was thinking of the appearance of the new 
claimant for River View, whose presence in his office, 
for the first time, he was each moment expecting. 

Twice had she found the door locked and the 
lawyer absent, aud that evening he had received a 
letter from her, which informed him that she would 
call at the office at nine. 

“T wish she would come,” murmured the young 
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[“ FATHER 18 EXPECTING YOU.” 


man, impatiently. “If she but knew how eager I am 
to see her, she would fly hither. Well, perhaps it 
is best that——-What! steps on the stairs at last !” 

He quickly opened the volume, and bent over its 
pages as though he were deeply studying their con- 
tents, 

The noise on the stairs which led to his second- 
floor office increased in distinctness, and presently a 
peculiar rap greeted his ears. 

“Come in,” the lawyer said, and immediately the 
door opened, 

The next minute it was closed again, and Ruby 
Travers stood before Vincent Anderson for the first 
time in her life, 

The lawyer closed the book, rose and greeted her 
as Miss Travers, then placed a chair near tke table 
for her. Resuming his chair, which was almost directly 
opposite his visitor, he looked into her face. 

She bore his scrutiny with a scarcely perceptible 
smile, and he not only saw that she was very beauti- 
ful, but that she bore a striking resemblance to Ar- 
nold Travers. The longer he gazed upon her face 
the more striking the resemblance grew, and, not 
knowing that he spoke aloud, he inadvertently ex- 
pressed the opinion : 

“She is a Travers.” 

Raby smiled. 

“Then you can see that I resemble my uncle at 
River View ?” she asked. 

“What! did I speak aloud?” cried the lawyer, 
colouring, and suddenly becoming confused. 

“You did,” she answered, ‘ but not with your lips. 
Your heart spoke.” 

“Tf it did,” he said, “I will not gainsay it. You 
bear a striking resemblance to Arnold Travers. Be 
you whom you may,I believe that Travers blood 
courses throuxh your veins.” 

“For that conviction I thank you,” sho said. “I 
came to tell you that Tama ‘Travers, but my face 
has told you that. But I desire to convince you that 
I am what I claim to be—the true heiress of River 
View.” 

She looked into the lawyer’s face, but he did not 
speak, and she continued : 

“T have been wronged, Mr. Anderson—wronged 
by one in whose veins is Travers blood. When he 
left River View to search for me, as my dear guar- 
dian has informed you, it was with good intention. 
But his evil genius whispered in his ear that I could 
not be found, and that he could steal a babe and bring 
hee up as his niece. He obeyed this prompting; he 
made a home desolate by robbing it of its sunshine, a 
beautiful babe, and fleeing with it, a double criminal.” 

“A double criminal!” echoed the lawyer, when 





the girl paused. “Of what other crime is he 
guilty ?” 

**He drove his young wifeto her grave ina strange 
land. He thought her guilty when she was innocent ; 
he would not listen to her explanations, which would 
have exculpated her, and he spurned her, drove her 
to an early grave in a strange land, I say, with 
curses. 

“Little thought I that I was the true owner of a 
beautiful estate, until a woman clad in black, a wo- 
man whom my uncle has deeply wronged, came to 
our house, told me the story of my true parentage, 
which was reluctantly assented to by him who ab- 
ducted me, aud whom I had called father. She 
showed me a portrait of my true father, and I saw that 
I was hisimage. She explained the device imprinted 
indelibly on my arm, which you shall see, but not now, 
She said that it was placed there at the command of 
my father bnta single day before his death. Mr. 
Anderson, did Opal, the false leiress, ever speak of a 
device on her arm ?” 

“She did, one night while we were on the river,” 
was the lawyer’s reply. 

“Do not you fathom my uncle’s craftiness ?’”” Ruby 
said. “ He knew that I bore the device; he knew that 
the individual who imprinted it, then a young sailor, 
still lived. He sought him and he marked the little 
arm of the stolen child as he marked mine. But while 
the man worked for money, he hadaheart. Upon 
Opal’s arm he made a private mark which remains to 
this day. Though time, I have been told, has told 
upon the device upon her arm, it has not dimmed his 
private mark. Justice interposed, aud left the sailor’s 
private mark in its original brightness, to right a 
wrong in coming days. Mr. Anderson, that sailor 
lives; he is ready to come forth and proclaim me the 
true child of Maurice Travers. My abductor lives, 
and there lives a woman who was present when Ar- 
nold Travers, my criminal uncle, bargained with her 
brother for the blighting of that home. 

“You see, sir, that my claims are not without 
proof,” she went on, before the lawyer could inter- 
pose aword. “Iam homeless. I desire a home, 
and my heart naturally bleeds for the house in which 
I first saw the light of day. It shall be mine, for am 
I not the true heiress ?” 

Vincent Anderson was silent. 

“Sir,” she resumed, “I hear that you have es- 
poused his cause. You have taken a wrong step. 
You are noted for your honest heart; never before 
have you espoused an unjust cause. Do not do it 
now. Turn aside from the path that leads to dis- 
honour, and espouse the cause of justice !” 

He looked at her in amazement, but did not speak, 
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“ Yes,” she cried, with tears ia her eyes, ‘ Vincent 
Anderson, you can help to right a great, a terrible 
wrong. You, with your knowledge of law, would 
become our invincible bulwark. Desert, before it is 
too late, the man to whom you have allied yourself, 
and assist me. When I have gained my rights I 
will make you a man, Vincent Andersea, E will line 
your pockets with gold. I feel that I meed your as- 
sistance. Grant me it, and Heaven, which is ever 
just, will reward you in the great hereafter.” 

Her face was wet with fast falling tears, and it was 
with great difficulty that the lawyer could restrain 
himself from espousing her cause, 

He believed the story she had related so straight- 
forwardly, but he would reserve his decision, and he 
appointed the limits of that.eservation to the end of 
an interview with Opal and ber uncle. 


Thus he spoke to his visitor, and, satisfied with her | 


mission, she took her leave. 

“He is mine,” she murmured. “Arnold Travers 
cannot boast of an ally now.” 

Reaching the street, dhe entered @ carriage, and 
was driven away. 

Tbe lawyer heard the vehicle rattling over the 
stones, then returned to his chair, and wrote thus 
to Arnold Travers : 

“J will be at the View Friday evening. Do not 
be absent. Importavt business. 

“Vincent Axperson.” 

Then he sealed the letter, thrust it isto his pocket, 
extinguished the gas, and left the room. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
that deceit should steal such gentile shapes, 
ana -_ AEs we a Iii. 
Achar . 


“Tr is eight o’clock, and he has not returned yet,” 
said Ruby Travers, glancing from the clock to the 
veiled woman, who was known to her and the Genoese 
under the name of Venice Lafarge. 

“His return will) not be much longer delayed,” 
was the reply. “He bas certainly had enough time 
to go to aud return from the house of the man he 
seeks, Ah! stepsin the hall! It¢is he at last” 

Venice Lafarge sprang to the door, amd opened it 
to admit Leoni Garbrashi, who was followed by a 
hunchback, whose hair told of great age, 

His face was hideously ugly, and two little eyes 
gleamed like the orbs of tke deadly cobra. 

Ruby instinctively shrank from the hideous crea- 
ture, and darted a look of reproach at Garbrashi- 

“This is the best tattooer in the city,” said the 
Genoese. “ He is quite deaf, and I had to communi- 
cate my designs and so forth with the pencil. I 
know his presence is not the most desirable, but he is 
the man. Let us get to work at once, then his hideous 
features shall depart from your eyes never to re- 
turn.” 

The Genoese motioned the old man to a chair, but 
he shook his head and remained standing. 

“ Well, let him have his own way,” said Leoni, 
placing a chair vear the centre table, from which 
Venice Lafarge had removed the books and other or- 
naments. 

“ Now, Ruby, seat yourself in this chair, and bare 
your arm. ‘The operation will not occupy much time, 
for he has convinced me that he is master of the art. 
It may be attended with some pain, but it will be 
transient.” 

The young woman occupied the chair, and, baring 
her beautiful, snowy arm to the shoulder, stretched 
it full length upon the table. 

“ Haven't I a beautiful arm, Leoni?” she asked as 
she smiled and looked up into the glistening eyes of 
her lover. 

“Very beautiful, very beautiful, Ruby,” he an- 
swered, pressing its whiteness with his finger, “Yours 
is the arm of arms.” 

Then he turned and motioned the old man forward. 
Two strides brought the hideous form to the table, 
and, fora moment, he feasted his gaze upon the beau- 
tiful sight before him. 

“He never saw such an arm as mine,” said Ruby, 
reyes “He does not like to mar its beauty with 

is instruments and fndian ink.” 

The Genoese now drew a piece of thin paper from 
his pocket, and passed it to Venice Lafarge, who was 
holding the lamp. Placing the burner on the table, 
she examined the papers a moment, then said : 

“The first copy is the best, we will use it.” 

She tore the paper into small bits and scattered 
them over the floor. Then she drew an envelope 
from her bosom, and relieved it ofa piece of paper, 
which she spread out on the table, 

The paper upon which the old man’s eyes fell bore 
@ device clearly traced in ink somewhat resembling 
an anchor, wiih the figures 1,’4 on one side, and 6 
and 7 ov the other. 

“ That device is not difficult to execute,” said Gar- 
brashi, and, touching the old man, he pointed to the 
paper and Ruby's arm. 








The old man nodded significantly, and placed a 
little black walnut box on thetable. The opening of 
the lid revealed many instruments and several small 
bottles. 

Picking a pricking instrument, with a needle-point, 
from the box, he moved round the table, and bent 
over Ruby’s arm. 

“Had you not best ghow him the place, Leoni?” 
she asked, looking 

* He knows already,” replied the Genoese, “TI see 
he is about to commence ém the right spot. Do not 
flinch, Ruby, for flinching might spoil the device.” 

“I will be steady,” she said, “‘thero the needle 
has punctured my skin. ! I am drowning the 
sense of pain with thoughts of River View, and our 
coming happiness,” 

Garbrashi smiled, and watched the operation. 

For some time silense filled the room. The old 
man was transferring the device to the arm of the 


ambitious girl. The pure, white flesh did not quiver 


aroun Sa ar te tne anee 
upon the operation with the utmost sang-froid attvi- 
butable to one of her sex. 
At last the little instrument wae replaced in the 
tiny box, and one of the bottles remomed from it. 
With a eponge the imky contents of the phial wene 
applied to the little pmnctures, then the eum was 


| washed with the green contents of @ second plial.. 


The result was thatthe device on the paper was in- 
delibly stamped into Ruby’s arm. 

After performing the last operation the hunchback 
closed the box, returned:it to his pocket, and scrib- 
bled on the paper below the device: 

“Keep herarm bandaged from the shoulder to the 
elbow for theese days.” 

Garbrashi nodded when he had read the old man’s 


directions, and thrust the paper imto his pocket. 


Raby, with a smile, lowered her sleeve, with the ex- 
clamation: 


“This sealemy success!” 

“And mine, too™ eried Venice 

“I will go with this gentleman to his abode,” said 
the Genoese, smiling. 

“ You will return here?” asked Venice. 

* Yes.” 

He opened the door, and motioned the old man to- 
wards the hall. 

But before he turned he bowed ludicrously to Ruby, 
who proudly curled her lips, and eried, pointing to 
the door: 

“Out hunchback!’ as Byron says. 
bus! Thon nightmare!’ 

“* * Nature herself starte1 back when thou wert born 

And cried, the work's not mine. 

The midwife stood aghast ; and when she saw 
The mountain back, and the distorted legs, 

Thy face itself 

Half-minted with the royal stamp of man, 

And half overcome with t, she doubted long 
Whose right in thee were more ; 

And knew not if to burn thee in the flames 
Were not the holier work.’ 

“ What a splendid actress I should make, Venice. 
Tragedy’s my forte. Don’t you think it ?” 

“ Yes;” said the woman. “ You are playing a 
tragedy now. ‘Act well thy part, there all the hon- 
our lies.’” 

“Twill! Iwill!” cried Ruby. “When I fail 
plunge the dagger to my heart. Iam the true heiress 
now. Hunchback made meso. Thanks to defor- 
mity !” and she laughed merrily. 

Venice Lafarge looked strangely at the misguided 
girl, and left the room. , 


* Thon incu- 





CHAPTER IX. 
There is no teogne that moves, none, none i’ 
wor. 
So soon as yours, could win me. Shakespeare, 

Vincent ANDERSON left the train at Rosedale at 
three o’clock in the afternoon on the Friday men- 
tioned in his letter. 

Rosedale was a beautiful and exceedingly pic- 
turesque railway station, nearly two miles from River 
View. It was seldom that a carriage was sent for 
the attorney, for he loved to walk the short distance 
ina path which led him through many romantic 
spots. He was fully alive tothe beauties of nature, 
and he dearly loved the wild and the sublime. 

But his heart grew heavy that particular after- 
noon as he neared River View. After mature and 
painful deliberation he had resolved to desert Arnold 
Travers and espouse Ruby’s cause, He had looked 
deep into her liquid eyes, but could see no dissimula- 
tion there. He believed the story she told him with 
fast falling tears, and he always pitied the wronged. 

But Opal! 

He felt that he could desert Arnold Travers with a 
clear conscience ; but to desert his niece seemed bitter 
rudeness. Were she an ambitious, self-willed 
woman, he might see her driven from River View; 
but she was so natural and good that his heart beat 
for her, 








When he thought of her, championless, without a 
single legal defender, he felt that his love-heart beat 
for her. Never had he whispered of love during their 
many rides and walks; but then he always had a 
thought that he could win her. 

Suddenly he paused in the midst of a meadow, and 
became the statue of indecision. 

“Thou canst not serve two masters,” he mur- 
mured; “thou must love one and hate the other. 
Why should I go farther? When the storm is over 
she will be homeless. I could offer her a roof as my 
wife; but how could I ask her to become mine after 
pleading the cause of the other—Ruby.” 

Thus he murmured, and reasoned on in the sxmo 
strain. . 

He thought of turning back never to return. Hoe 
loved Opal with all his love, but he believed Ruby tho 
true heiress tothe View. 

Flight, he thought, would be dishonourable; hoe 
would not court dishonour. No; he would go for- 
ward, come what was in store for him, and he went. 

He bore a letter from Venice Lafarge to Arnold 
‘Travers, which read thus: 5, 

“Surrender the estate to its owner, my protéyée, 


within twenty 2 
thee, and thyself summoned to eonfront us before a 
court of equity!” i 

It was nearly four o\clock when the young attorney 
reached the gate whieh opened into the drive. 

“T will turn aside here,” he murmured, “ and walk 
to the mansion throegh the grounds, The perfume 
of the varied Bowers throws a tempt around me 
oy ‘walk through @ pasture, he be 
intoa re, he bent 
towards the house. 
had nearly reached the gate which led to the 
home of the flowers when, suddenly looking up, his 
eyes encountered Opal. 

He had that he would not meet her until he 
had seen her uncle, but hope had sorely disappointed 
him, 


i Ls Fe 


E 
ri 


There she stood, right in his path, clad ina pretty 
walking-dress, and her bright hair was tastefully ar- 

ed. 

‘“*Why, Mr. Anderson !” she exclaimed, smiling, as 
the lawyer stepped to her side. “I did not think 
that you would come through the garden. But you 
are none the less welcome for doing as you have 
done, let me hasten to inform yous Father is ex- 
pecting you, and Mr. Brady, the celebrated lawyer, is 
with him.” 

“Mr. Brady?” echoed Anderson, 

“Yes, but I do not belive that he will assist us ; 
therefore we must rely wholly upon you.” 

The attorney started. If he left them—if he turned 
traitor, where would they look for aid? 

“ Opal,” he said, recovering himself, “ you know 
all about it, then ?” 

“ Yes, all,” she said. 
will be defeated. I hope so for my dear uncle's sake, 
more than my own.” 

“Should they succeed, Opal, you would be house- 
less,” he said, 

‘Yes; but.only for awhile. Mr. Anderson,” she 
added, rather hastily, “ uncle says that you have not 
yet undertaken our cause. I had hoped that you had. 
I care not for myself; but for him. I love him, and 
now I ask you, for my sake, to stand by us in the 
coming storm, and aid us with your legal ability.” 

She looked at him, and, with great anxiety, awaited 
his answer. 

Anderson thought intensely in the silence that fol- 
lowed the plea for assistance. 

She did not promise to make him “a man” and 
to line his pockets with gold if he became her cham- 
pion as Ruby did; but she said, for her sake—and 
her sake was the sake of the woman he loved. 

He did not tell her of his great indecision, of his 
proposed treachery ; but he told her that he would 
defend her to the best of his ability, and, from his 
heart, he resolved to do it. 

Then they went to the house, where the lawyer 
met Arnold Travers and Mr. Brady in the library. 

A consultation took place. Opal, the Genoese, and, 
finally, Caleb were admitted. 

Mr. Brady said but little, and that little was that 
he could not espouse Arnold Travers’s tause. 

Trayers returned a defiant reply to the letter that 
the lawyer bore from Venice Lafarge, and Gar- 
brashi counselled a stubborn resistance to its de- 
mands, 

“T can and will obtain witnesses,” cried Trav ers. 
“ They have spoken falsely, gentlemen. I can find 
the abductor of my brother’s child, who will swear to 
Opal’s identity, and I can produce one who nursed 
her during her absence from this estate. I will pro- 
duce them, I say! They live in Scotland, and thither 
I will go to-morrow !” 

Mr. Brady smiled incredulously; Opal took new 
hope ; the eyes of the Genoese twinkled with a new 
gleam, and Anderson began to believe that Arnold 


“T hope those bad women. 
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Travers’s cause Was not an unjust one. He believed 
the mam sincere, 

The council ended. Mr. Brady took his leave, ro- 
gretting that he could not assist the defendersof 
River View. All present saw that he doubted the 
justness of their cause. 

Caleb drove the distinguished legal gentleman to 
Rosedale, and. Garbrashi, under pretence of business 
at the station, wentaway. Anderson temained at 
the mansion. 


wrote something on a slip of paper, which he handed 
to the clerk. 

From the platform Caleb watched him, and when 
he drew some banknotes from his pocket, with an 
indifferent air, something whitefollowed, and dropped 
to the floor. Garbrashi did not notice dis loss, and 
presently walked away. 

Caleb's first actiou was to seoure the “something 
white,” which he found to be a crumpled picce. af 
wriling-paper. 

“ Mebbe it's worth somethin’,” he muttered, care- 
fully stowing it away in his old-fashioned purse. 

He and Garbrashi saw Mr. Brady off, and returned 


to the View. 
(To be continued.) 


PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. ° 


CHAPTER I. 
teres 
Seem’d gathering round which troubled him. The 
velns 
Grew visible upon his swarthy brow, 
And his proud lip was press'd.as if with pain. 
Wills. 

Tus time of our story is towards the close of the 
first century. 

Messina had long enjoyed the distinction ofa king- 
dom, and comprised within its limits fully one-third 
of the island of Sicily; but, like many another 
kingdom, it was held tributary to Rome, and could 
not with impunity transgress the imperial will. 

Domitian, the last of the Casars, following his 
brother Titus, swayed the sceptre of the empire. 
In the beginning of his rule he had given promise of 
& wise and liberal policy ; but the promise had been 
unfulfilled. At the time of which we write he bad be- 
come the most complete despot that ever sat upon the 
Roman throne, According to a reliable historian he 
was more hateful than either Oaligula or Nero, for 
his tyranuy proceeded from a bad heart, while theirs 
was, perhaps, the result of disordered intelleet. He 
put to death those who were good and noble for no 
other reason than because they were so, and was 
often present at the torture of his victims, not wn- 
frequently applying it with his own bands. The 
Jews and the Christians be persecuted with unre- 
lenting cruelty; end with this same demaniac spi- 
s he sought to inspine these who held eway uader 

im. 

It was early in the day, and the day was of early 
summer. Not far from the Lewple of Neptune, at 
the corner of the Street of the Temple and the broad 
lava-paved way which skirted the crescent-shaped 
harbour of Messina, stood the house and the stables 
of Spartanus, the charioteer. For years Spartanus 
had occupied that same spot, and not ouly had he 
furnished the best horses and chariots to be found in 
the city, but he was acknowledged, on all handa, to 
be by far the most skilful and daring charioteer of 
the realm. 

On this pleasant summer’s morning Spartanus 
stood in the broad archway of his siables, and few 
passed who did mot turn to take a second Jook at the 
bold front and athletic frame which he presented to 
the admiring gaze. He was of middle age—in the 
prime of vigorous mapvhood—and the body which 
nature had moulded and strung for the very per 
fection of physical strength and health had not been 
suffered to fail for want of care and exercise. 

His face was pleasant to look upon when it was 
turned towards a friend, and those who knew him 
best knew that a friend never met betrayal at his 
hands, His eyes were of that dark, lustrous gray 
which seems black in certain lights; and his raven 
locks, fine and glossy, curled close to his head. His 
dress was aclose-fitting tunic of blue cloth, modestly 
ornamented with silver cord, and confined at the 
waist by a leathern girdle, to which were attached 
rings for supporting the seabbard of asword, Upon 
his feet he wore the ordinary Roman sandals of the 
period, which were nothing more or less than 
thick soles of wood or leather, held in place by 
peers thongs laced around the ankles and over the 

ee 

Spartanus stood inthe archway, and though he had 
& pleasaut nod for the passers whom he recognised, 
andafriendly word for those who addressed him, yet 
a close observer might have detected that he stood 
not there idly. There was an eager light in his eve 











as he glanced up and.down the way, and occasionally 
might have been detected a slight twitching of the 
more delicate muscles about the firmly closed lips, 
and an involuntary clutching of the fingers. 
length, with an exclamation of satisfaction, the 
anxious look was banished ; and:as he stepped back 
into his stable a man sprang lightly from the passing 
throng and entered through the archway. 

“Ah, Victor! bere at last !’’ cried the charioteer, 


| warmly grasping the hand of the mew-comer. 
In the telegraph office the Genoese hurviedly | 


“ Yes, good er Spavtanus. Thank the gods, I 
am here, and alive!” 

He leaned against a post as though he were 
weary. 

He was.a medium-sized, lithe, comely-looking fel- 
low, from twenty-five to thirty years ef age, with 
dark hair and keen gray eyes, and a face expressive 
of much intelligence aud native wit, His. tunic was 
of white.cotton stuff, and the silver band, or collar, 
about his neck signified that he was bondman, and 
that his master was of the higher order of patri- 
cians, 

“ You look wora end weary, Victor,” 

“Weary lam, my master, but not worn, Zounds! 
but L have beea busy; I am sure that my eyes have 
not been closed, save with winking, for four-and- 
twenty hours.” 

‘Good, my Victor, so that you have kept them open 
to some purpose.” 

“ Be sure, good Spartanus, I should not have kept 
them so long open else.” 

“Good, again, But let us stay not here. Follow 
me," 

Thus speaking, the charioteer led the way across 
an open court to another angle of the building, aud 
having passed through an, inper porch, or vestibule, 
he entwred a vaulsed apartment which overlooked the 
court of the temple, where he pointed to a seat, 

“ Verily, thou Last a goodly array.of offensive wea- 
pons, my master,” observed the buudman as his eyes 
rested upon half a.dozea swords, of different sizes 
and patterns, which hung upon the wall. 

“ You forget, Victor, that 1 have been a teacher of 
soldiers. But tell me,—Have you seen the stran- 


ger who has come hither in the livery of the empe- 


“Yes, I found him, last night, at the inn of the 
Forum.” 

“ Did you get near enough to observe him closely ?” 

“More than that, my master—I managed to con- 
verse with him,” 

“Of what people is he ?” 

“ He pretends tobe a. Roman; but I,can swear that 
he is a Carthaginian,” e 

“ What name does he.go, by?” 

“ He gives his name.as Vangorgon.” 

With a slight start, the charioteer clutched his 
hands, and ground his. teeth. 

“T was.sure of it,” hemuttered. ‘Such a faceas 
he wears is not easily to be mistaken. You are 
right, Victor,—he is a Carthaginian, and he is a vil- 
lain! Do you know if he has yet visited the royal 
palace ?”’ 

‘Yes, several dimes. It was the first place he 
sought upon his arrival in the city,” 

“Then, of course, he has seen the queen!” ex- 
claimed Spartanus, witha vengeful gesture. “ Victor,” 
he continued, more calmly, but. with deepest feeling, 
“that man isan enyoy from the emperor, There is 
something on foot of more than ordinary moment— 
some plot that will not yet bear light of day—and if 
Octavia of Falerii and Domitian have to do with it 
we may rest assured itis evil. This Vangorgon is 
net the first messenger who has come hither from 
Rome, but he comes with authority, and is more to 
be dreaded. Where did you leave him?” 

“ At the gate of the royal palace, I followed him 
thither,” 

“ At what hour?” 

“ At the hour of midnight last past.” 

The charioteer arose from his seat, and took 
several turns across the apartment. At length he 
stopped, and rested his hand upon the bondman’s 
shoulder. 

** Victor, I know you to be a man of wit and 
courage; and I think you are warmly attached to 
your master.” 

“Tam but a bondman in name,” said Victor, aris- 
ing, and standing proudly erect. “My mas‘er hath 
offered me my freedom; but I serve him because I 
love him.” 

“ I know you love him, my brother; and I tell you 
now that your love may be of value to him. I will 
impart to youa secret: This Vangorgon hath come 
hither as an envoy of the Emperor Domitian, but 
that is not his sole office. He hath a purpose of his 
own. He knows there is such a maiden in Messina 
as Adonia; and, if I mistake not, he will seek to fiud 
her; and, having found her, he will try to gain her 
into his own power and possession—in which event 
your master will——” 





“Tf harm should come to Adonia,” broke in Vic- 
tor, impulsively, * my master would go crazy.” 

“ Not so bad as that, good Victor; but he would 
doubtless suffer.” : 

“Ay,” persisted the bondman, “his suffering 
would be but a living death! But what mean you? 
What can this Roman envoy want of Adonia?” 

“That is beyond my present province to explain. 
I tell you much when I tell you that such is the fact ; 
that is sufficient forthe government of your conduct.” 

At this point Spartanus’s name was called from 
without by some ane who had come upon business 
He stepped to the door and bade the eustomer wait a 
few moments, then returned to his friend. 

“We must be brief, Victor, for | have other busi- 
nessupon my hands. Go to your master, and inform 
him of what I have told to you, and also bid him be- 
ware of this imperial envoy.” 

“You do not mean that he hath oecasion to fear 
for himself?” quevied the boudman, with a start. 

‘The prince shall be his own judge. His love for 
the beautiful Adonia is well and widely known; and 
the envoy may not fancy the presence of such aJover. 
Furthermere, our govd Julian is known to be a 
Christian. You start!” 

“Ay, Bpartanus, Thy words would imply that 
there is danger to the Christians,’’ 

“Do you not know,” demanded the charioicer, 
with a kindling eye, “ what is being done to the 
Christians in Rome?” 

“I have heard,” replied Victor, tremblivg, “that 
the emperor is persecuting them with au insane and 
deadly hatred.” 

.“ Ay,” added Spartauns, “ and he is dooming them 
to death by thousands,” 

“ But,” ventured the bondman, “our young king 
looks leniently upon the Christians.” 

“Bah! Glaucus is king only in name. His mo- 
ther is the real rnlor, and a fit sister is she of the 
tyrant of Rome. She hates the Christians as doves 
her imperial brother; and between the pair of them 
our poor Glaucus will stand but a poor chance of 
exercising independent authority, But enough. 
Haste to your master, and bid him be watchful,” 

“‘ He must look to the safety of Adonia——” 

“No, no; let him look to himself. I will look to 
Adonia. Victor, do you also. keep an eye open for 
his benefit.”’ 

Our bondman was not inclined to ask questions 
when he had been once forbidden; so he left the 
stable of the charioteer with simply a promise that ho 
would do as he had been directed; but it was plain 
to be seen, as he turned away, that he was paiufully 
anxious and apprehensive, and that momentous ques- 
tions were revolving in his mind to which he could 
find no answer. 


CHAPTER Il. 
Oh, what a pure and sacred thing, 
Is beauty, curtain’d from the sight 
Of the gross world, Ulumiging 
One only mansion wither light ! Moore. 

In an upper chamber, furnished comfortably and 
well, of a house which stood iu the Street of Diana, 
sat a girl engaged over a piece of embroidery. She 
had not yet seen the completion of her twentieth 
year, and the colour upon her cheek was the flush of 
health and vigour, and, together with the calm light 
of the dark blue eye, it bespoke purity of life and 
soul as it did purity of blood. Her hair hung in 
tresses of radiant gold over her shoulders, being 
looped away from her temples by a string of orient 
pearls, and her face, partially shaded from the strong 
light, was beautiful as a seraph’s. Her form was of 
exceeding grace and symmetry, and might have 
served as a model for Hebe, Such was Adonia, a 
maiden beloved by all who had ever come within the 
sphere of her influence. 

This was the story of her life, as she under- 
stood it: 

Of her father she had no rocollection, as he had 
died while she was an infant, She had heard him 
spoken of as the Senator Romanzo, and a patrician of 
pure blood; but political difficulties had beset him, 
and he had died poor. Of her mother she had some 
faint remembrance, but nothing definite. 

Her first clear recollection was of a priest of Nep- 
tune, named Erastus, who claimed to be her uncle, 
and who took her, in her orphan state, under lis pro- 
tection. He first bore her to Syracuse, where he 
placed her in charge of a priestess of Diana, in which 
situation she remained until she was fourteen years 
of age. At the end of that time Erastus brought her 
back to Messina, and placed her with the widow of 
the patrician Antasius, by name Cassandra, an ex- 
cellent woman, faithful and kind. With Cassandra 
she had resided until the present time, aud in the 
dwelling of the widow’we now find her. 

Adonia had not seen her uncle since she had been 
lodgedin Messina. She had received several written 
messages from him, but they had been vigue and 
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unsatisfactory, the burden of their contents having 
been to bid her abide patiently for the present, and 
trust hopefully in the future. One explicit point, 
however, he had made: He had written that should 
his assistance ever be needful to her welfare, it 
should not fail her. , 

She had made many inquiries concerning him, and 
had questioned people who had travelled in different 
parts of the kingdom, but she had been able to gain 
no intelligence. Many had heard of the Priest Eras- 
tus, but none had seen him. It was generally be- 
lieved, however, that he was in the Temple of Nep- 
tune, at Rome. . 

It was on the afternoon of the same day on which 
the charioteer and the bondman had held their con- 
ference that Adonia sat at the little open window 
over her embroidery. She was thus sitting and thus 
working when she was aroused by the sound of foot- 
steps in the passage leading to her chamber. The 
step was heavier than that of Cassandra. She could 
think of but one other person who should dare to 
euter her presence unannounced, and she was sure 
the step was not his. 

She had laid her work aside and arisen, when her 
door was unceremoniously opened, and a man, en- 
veloped in a toga of fine white cloth, entered the 
apartment. He was of middle age, rather below the 
medium height, with a face dark and strongly 
marked, and bearing, to the maiden's apprehension, 
a sinister aspect. His toga bore the purple band upon 
the border denoting a high dignitary of the empire. 

Adonia’s first impulse was manifested in a quick 
cry of alarm. Her next was to fly from the room ; 
but the intruder stood directly in her way, and, with 
agesture of authority, waved her back. 

* Be not alarmed, gentle lady,” he said, smiling as 
he spoke. “I mean you no harm.” 

His smile was not a smile of hoarty good nature, 
but rather such a one as may bo called up, to suit a 
purpose, upon a face not wont to smile. 

“Who and what art thou ?” Adonia asked. 

“My name is Vangorgon,” replied the intruder, 
promptly; “and Iam an officer of the empire, at 
present an envoy from Rome to the court of Messina,” 

The maiden moved slowly back, and rested her 
hand upon the stool of the window. Reflection had 
led her to believe that no one could possibly wish her 
harm; but the sound of tiie name which had been 
spoken had called a vague seuse of dread to her mind. 
She had heard the name before, and it was associated 
with something dark and unpleasant—something 
which dwelt in her memory like a troublesome dream, 
but which she could not callinio tangible shape. 

“ Lady,” spoke the envoy, smiling again, “I see 
that my presence puzzles you, and perhaps the method 
of my coming hath offended you; but be sure my 
missivn is one of importance: and as for my uncere- 
monious entrance, such is my habit when I have 
business in hand which demands circumspection and 
despatch. I knew your father, fair lady, and was his 
trusted friend, Listen to me, and you shall know 
why I am here.” 

As he spoke ho drew a chair near to the window, 
and, having motioned for the girl to do likewise, he 
sat down. Adonia hesitated at first; but, upon re- 
fiection, feeling sure that no harm could be medi- 
tated, she seated herself. 

“ First, lady,” the man commenced, with a nod of 
assurance, “I think I cannot be misiaken. I am 
speaking with Lady Adonia.” 

“ Such is my name, sir.” 

“ As I remarked before, lady, I am your father's 
friend, and I will be your friend. I wish to know if 
you are exempt from a great danger which casts its 
cloud upon Messina.” 

Adonia was alarmed, not so much by the words of 
the Roman as by his look and tone. ‘The glance of 
his vulture-like eye was evil, and his bearing was 
that of a mau couscious of power; and her delicate 
instincts perceived nothing of frieudliness in his 
aspect; but rather they felt the impress of dread. 

“T wish you to auswer mea simple question; 
Have you allowed yourself to be led astray by the 
fatal doctrine propounded by the crucified Nazarene 
of the east?” proceeded Vangorgop. 

Adonia was startled, for this speech gave sub- 
stance to her fears. She knew but too well the dan- 
gers to which the followers of the Nazarene had been 
exposed in Rome, and it might be that the envoy lad 
brought the same dangers with Lim for the Christ- 
jans of Messina. 

“There can be no harm in answering my ques- 
tion,” said Vangorgon, as the girl hesitated, “Are 
you still true iu faith to the gods of your fathers ?” 

“ Thave faith in but one God!” answered Adonia. 

“Am I to understand that you have embraced the 
faith of the new aud seditious sect ?” 

“T belong to no seditious sect, sir envoy. My 
faith is of peace and good will.” 

** May the gois have mercy upon you, my child!” 


“I seek not the mercy of the gods ut fable. ‘I'he , 





one living and true God is my hope and my stay. 
So, sir, if you would please me, you will push this 
subject no farther.” 

‘“*T would please you, my child; and I would save 
you too. I had feared this.” 

“T beg, sir, that you will not let the fear trouble 
you farther; and if that is the only matter upon 
which you have seen fit to seek me, T trust that our 
interview may have a speedy end.” 

“ But that is not the only matter,” replied the en- 
voy, with a compression of the lips which signified 
that he had feelings which he would hold in control. 
“T have this matter most seriously at heart, but it 
resis not there alone, Suffer me to say a little 
more. Do you realise upon what dangerous ground 
you stand?” 

** How so?” 

“Tn having abjured the faith of your fathers.’ 

“ Of the faith of my fathers I have no knowledge. 
My faith has been cast in a pure and happy mould. 
I have no desire, sir, to enter into argument with you 
upon that topic. You spoke of another matter for 
consideration. May I ask what it is?” 

“ T cannot answer in this place.” 

“ But I shall accompany you to no other place.” 

“Be not too sure of that, dear lady. 1 must ask 
you to go with me, even now.” 

“ Whither?” 

“That you shall know when we have reached our 
destination.” 

**Sir envoy,” spoke Adonfa, arising from her seat, 
while a flush of indignation suffused her face, “ you 
cannot expect that I shall tamely submit to insult. 
Nor can you believe that I would willingly accom- 
pany a stranger away from my home.” 

“Perhaps,” said Vangorgon, “I can exhibit a 
token of authority which qill lead you to change 
your purpose.” He spoke in a threatening manner, 
and there was that in his look and tone which caused 
Adonia to quake with alarm; and again came the 
vague impression apon her mind of other scenes in 
which the man before her had figured. “Come,’’ he 
added, arising from his seat, “it is my pleasure that 
you prepare at once to bear me company.” 

“ No, sir—it cannot be.” 

** Suppose I show you an order from the king?” 

“ From the king!” 

“Ay, from Glaucus himself. By his order am I 
here, and by his order | bid you follow me.” 

** No, no—I cannot!” 

“But you must. Thereis no choice left you.” 

“No, no! Have mercy, sir! I can be nothing to 
the king. Let me remain as I am.” 

“Lady, will you force me to act upon my autho- 
rity? Once more I bid you follow me! If you would 
put on your cloak, do so quickly.” 

“ Sir!” cried the maiden, starting back to the far 
corner of the apartment, “be you what you may, you 
have no right—no authority—thus to trespass upon 
the privacy of one whois guilty of no wrong. I like 
you not, and I will not bear you company.” 

“ Foolish girl, I shall be forced to place my hands 
upon you.” 

“If you dare to touch me I will call for help.” 

“You will callin vain. I sent the hostess away 
before I came to your apartment.” 

“T will call aloud in the public strect.” 

“You will do so at your peril! Remomber, I not 
only have the sign-manual of your king, but I bear 
the signet of the emperor, I think you would find 
it difficult to enlist active sympathy in tho face of 
such power. But enough of this. If you put me to 
the need J shall drag you forth as I would a rebel- 
lious child, I shall not wait for you many moments.” 

But Adonia did not move from her place. She 
knew that the man was in earnest, and though she 
could not conceive what could be the intent, she 
could feel that harm was threatened. Tint same 
vague terror associated with the name of Vangor- 
gou and: extending back into the dim, half-forgotten 
past still haunted her. Who was he? What was 
he? Where, and how, had he crossed her life before ? 
She tried to think, but could not. She looked up, 
and met the wolfish glare of the feasting eyes, and 
a cry of horror burst from her lips. Why did he 
look at herso? What was it in his gaze that so 
appalled her? He had put off the mask of manhood, 
aud now glared upon her as glares the tiger from his 
cover. She moved not. She was deathly pale, and 
her heart throbbed painfully. 

“Once more—will you come, or must I bear you 
in my arms?” 

‘l'.is time he spoke in a whisper, and his lips were 
pale with suppressed passion. 

“ Mercy! mercy !” 

The maiden thus cried, and at the same time sank 
upon her knees and clasped her hands, Her head 
swam, and her senses were frightened into confusion. 
Was this man a maniac, or was he a demon with 
seuse for his wicked purpose ? 

* Fool!” hissed the envoy, starting towards her, 





“Do you think I jest with you? Up, and accompar | 
me. Mark you—if you cry out, or make such demon- 
stration as shall attract attention, your life may an- 
swer for it!” 

Thus speaking, he seized the girl by the arm and 
lifted her to her feet, and then dragged her towards 
the door. His hard fingers sank deeply into her qui- 
vering flesh, and under the impulse of pain and terror 
she 6 aloud. 

“ Beware, girl! If I give you pain, it is your own 
fault. Remember what I have said: Your life may 
answer for your folly.” 

With this he placed his right arm around her waist 
and lifted her from the floor. Again she shrieked for 
mercy, and, with » fierce oath, the ruffian placed a 
hand upon her throat. 

He was advancing again when the door was thrown 
suddenly open, and a third party leaped into the 
room. Adonia looked up, and recognised Spartanus, 
the charioteer. A frantic cry for help broke from 
her lips. The envoy released his hold upon her to 
face the new comer, and on the next instant a blow 
of the charioteer’s weighty fist sent him spinning 
across the room. 

“ What is it, dear lady ?” 

Adonia could not speak in reply, but she crouched 
behind her new-found-champion, and poiated towards 
the advancing envoy. 

“ Back, thou foul fiend!” thundered the charioteer, 
drawing @ heavy sword from beneath his toga. 
* Advance another step, and I will let out thy worth- 
less life!” ~ 

The envoy was confounded, and shrank back frow 
the Herculean champion, 

“Get thee hence! Get thee gone while I am in 
the mood to spare thy life!’ 

The Roman was recovering from the stunning 
effects of the blow he had received, and, with-a bitter 
curse, he stamped his foot upon the floor. 

“Idiot!” he exclaimed, “ you know not what you 
have done. Your life shall pay forthis! You know 
not whom you have struck!” 

“Thou mistakest,” replied Spartanus. “I know 
thee but too well. Dost think I have forgotten Van- 
gorgon? Out, thou Carthaginian wolf! Ah! thou 
art surprised! Be sure I know thee; and be sure, 
too, that I would kill thee as readily as I would kill 
the asp that stung me! ‘lhe way is still open to 
thee, if thou wilt be gone.” 

As he thus spoke Spartanus made a threatening 
movement, and the envoy shrank towards the door. 

“By the gods, man! thou shalt suffer for this!” 
Vangorgon hissed as he placed his hand upon the 
latch. 


“Not as thou wilt suffer if thou remainest longer 
in this chamber !” 

The envoy may not have been a coward, but he 
chose not to tempt the athletic charioteer farther; 
for he saw very plainly that, for the present, at least, 
his scheme of abduction was frustrated. So, with 
another curse, he passed out at the open door, and 
hurried away. 

As soon as the envoy was gone the cnarioteer 
turned to where Adonia had sank down upon a seat. 
She was pale and trembling, but her senses had not 
forsaken her, 

“Oh, I am safe! safe!” she murmured as she 
caught her preserver’s hand, 

“ Safe for the present, sweet lady, but not safe for 
long in this place.” 

“ Not safe here?” 

“No. You must go with me.” 

“ Whither?” 

“To my own dwelling for to-night. You will be 
safe there untilthe morrow. I willsee Prince Julian, 
and with him confer touching farther arrangement. 
You will trust him ?” 

At the mention of Julian’s name a joyous light 
shone in the maiden’s eye, and a rich coleur appeare:t 
upon her cheek ; but in thoughts of her lover she did 
not forget her present friend. 

“T will trust him, good Spartanus, and I will trust 
thee as well. I can fear nothing while thou art near 
to protect me.” 

“Of a truth, Adonia, thy confidence is not mis- 
placed. But hurry now, and make ready to accom- 
pany me. The Roman envoy can soon command 
assistance, and we must not lag upon the present 
opportunity.” 

Adovia had no desire to question the charioteer 
farther. She knew that he was a Christian, and a 
sworn friend of Julian, and she knew, tov, that his 
heart was as pure in thought as it was true in fact 
and deed. 

“Shall I take my money and my jewels?” she 
asked, after she had brought her cloak and scarf. 

“Yes. ‘ake what you can carry that is valuable.” 

In a few minutes she had collected her gold and 
her precious stones, and when she had secured them 
in portable shape she signified her readiness to set 
forth. 
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“Then follow me, and fear not.” Thus speaking: 
Spartanus led the way out into the street, and having 
assured himeelf that the envoy had set no spies upon 
the watch, he hurried on towards the Temple of Nep- 
tune, the maiden keeping close by his side. 


CHAPTER IItl. 
The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber chief. Byron. 

It was early evening, and in one of the more re- 
tired and smaller apartments of the royal palace a 
woman was sitting, while a servant was engaged in 
lighting the large hanging lamp which depended 
from the arched ceiling by a golden chain, When 
the. servant had gone, and closed the door bebind 
her, the woman started to her feet, and paced slowly 
to and fro—paced slowly, but yet nervously and un- 
steadily, like one whose mind is not free from trouble. 
She was tall, and of goodly presence; but her fea- 
tures were sharp and angular, and the face, which 
had evidently been once fair and comely, was now 
of an ashen hue, and deeply furrowed. Her eyes 
were dark and brilliant, but their glances were fur- 
tive, and the lids had a tendency to droop. Silver 
lines were in her hair, and the furrows of the face 
reached upward till they joined with the wrinkles of 
her contracted brow, Yet this woman was not 
old—not much past the middle age—not more than 
fifty; but she had seen much of life—of dark and 
troublous life—much of evil, and much of suffering ; 
but the suffering had not been hers. The evil had 
been hers—the sin and the plotting had been hers— 
while the suffering had fallen upon others. 

As she stops, and folds her arms over her breast, 
and throws back her head, with the brilliant eyes 
fairly opened, something of the old-time beauty comes 
back to her. The features are seen to be finely 
moulded, and classically regular, We can fancy the 
brow once more clear and smooth; and as the thin 
nostrils distend and dilate, and the arched lips are 
compressed until their colour is gone, we can read 
the proud, overbearing spirit that sits enthroned 
within. Her stola, or upper vest, was of purple vel- 
vet, reaching from the throat to the ankles, and con- 
fined at the waist by a girdle of gold inlaid with 
precious stones, 

Such was Octavia, a sister of the Emperor Domi- 
tian, and mother of Glaucus, the present King of 
Messina. Her husband, Valetitinus, a Roman general 
of some renown, had been raised to the throne by 
her efforts, aud had worn the crown in public, while 
his wife swayed the sceptre in private. Upon the 
death of Valentinus, Octavia was content to see her 
son ascend the throne; and she was also content to 
see that son take a wife and make her queen, for she 
had educated the one, and knew well how to control 
the other, 

Anon the folded arms fell from the bosom, and the 
head drooped, and again Octavia paced to and fro. A 
while thus, and she was aroused by a low rap upon 
the small door that. opened towards her private gar- 
den. She stopped and listened, and presently the rap 
was repeated. 

None save those who might have business pf a pri- 
vate and confidential character ever approached that 
way, and no servants were suffered to intrude; so 
Octavia bade the applicant to enter. 

She started back, and seized the jewelled hilt of a 
dagger which she wore beneath her stola, upon be- 
noes & man enveloped in the coarse toga of a ple- 

cian. 

“Be not alarmed, royal lady,” spoke the intruder, 
as he threw off the dark robe. 

“Vangorgon! But why that unseemly garb?” 

“I fidd it convenient to assume various dresses 
upon occasion.” 

“ Ay,” added the queen, with a dark smile; “and I 
doubt not you can assume the characters to fit them. 
But where is the girl?” 

“T have not brought her,” 

“Not brought her? You said she should return 
with you.” 

“Such was my purpose, royal lady ; but it failed.” 

“Failed!” repeated Octavia, in surprise. “ Did you 
not find her?” 

“T found her, but was foiled in my attempt to bring 
her away.”’ 

“Ts this Vangorgon who speaks thus?” icried the 
woman, scornfully. “Is it a trusted officer of my im- 
perial brother who is foiled in his purpose of taking 
in hand a poor, weak girl? What marvellous thing 
was it that interposed ?”’ 

“Nothing more nor less,” answered the envoy, 
restraining his temper, “than a man 60 strongly 
armed. and so resolute, that I was forced to give 
way before him.” 

“Did you give way before mortal man when you 
had authority from me? Who dared interfere?” 

“ Have you ever heard of Spartanus?” 

“Spartanus?” repeated the queen, musingly. 





“The charioteer of Neptune,” added the envoy. 

Octavia started, her eyes gleaming fie.c ly. 

“ Ha!—Yes—I have heard of him. He once had 
the temerity-——But what of him?” 

The woman shuddered as she remembered a scene 
wherein the charioteer had figured. 

“It was he who thwarted me,” said Vangorgon. 
“He came upon the scene just as I had taken the 
girl in possession. He was armed, and I was not, 
and, moreover, he is a perfect Hercules in strength.” 

“ Was his coming accidental, do you think ?” 

“No. He rushed upon the scene as with a pur- 
pose, The fact that he was armed is siguificant.” 

The queen bowed her head, and reflected for a 
brief space, then went to her table and touched 
asilver bell. Thesummons was answered by a page. 

“Where is the king?” asked Octavia. 

“ T saw him pass but now into the court.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No. The philosopker Theopilus was with him.” 

“Theopilus ?”’ said Vangorgon, in ax undertone. 

Octavia heard him, and bit her lip. 

“Go,” she said to the page, “and tell the king 
that I would speak with him here.” 

The messenger departed, and the envoy inquired: 

“Ts not this Theopilus the Christian teacher whose 
fame has reached us in Rome?” 

“The same,” answered the lady. 

“Ts he a fit compauion for Glaucus ?” 

“Be not over hasty in your conclusions, sir envoy. 
I have an eye upon the man, and will warrant that 
the poison of his seditious doctrine does no mischief 
in the palace. But here comes the king.” 

Glaucus of Messina entered the apartment. His 
face was pale and careworn, and his youthful brow 
was already deeply seamed and furrowed. During his 
brief years he had lived a life crowded with pleasure 
and surfeit—so crowded that all joys had become old 
and tasteless, and his courtiers sought in vain for 
new ones that could excite him to anything like 
hearty glee or mirth. Glaucus was not meant for the 
position in which he had been placed. He might 
have been a good and happy man could he have been 
left to the dictates of his own better nature from 
early youth ; but his mother had superintended his 
instruction, and with her maternal instincts all warped 
and poisoned by the greed of power, she had sought 
so to mould and train his character that he should 
become an instrument in her hands for the further- 
ance of her own ambitious schemes, She had selected 
as his teachers the most vicious and debased of men, 
whose office it became to keep the king plunged in 
dissipation and excitement, while the sterner duties 
of government were left in the hands of the queen. 

The youthful monarch stopped when he had crossed 
the threshold, and looked about him. Tiere was a 
vacant. look upon his pale face—a vacant space in 
the large, dark eye—a look and a space for something 
which was not his. The first glance which he cast 
over the scene had in it something of expectancy and 
longing, a glance which seemed to say “Am I tu 
meet a true friend?’’ It was a wail of the inner spirit 
for something to love, something to trust and to 
respect. But he saw it not before him, and the eager 
look died out. 

He bowed to the envoy, then turned to his mother. 

“My mother, you have sent for me ?” 

“ Yes, my son, The matter before us is urgent.” 

“It must be if it can seriously occupy the attention 
of Vangorgon and yourself.” 

“It is @ most serious affair, my son—more serious, 
perhaps, than you can readily appreciate,” said Octa- 
via, in a tone of solemn warning. 

The king shuddered visibly. Evil was always im- 
pending when his mother assumed that bearing. 

“Goon,” he directed, throwing himself into a chair. 

“You know the maiden called Adonia?” 

“I have seen her,” replied Glaucus, with a start of 
interest. “She is one of the fairest maidens in our 
realm ; I think the most beautiful girl upon which 
my eyes ever rested. Remember, my mother, I did 
pot see you when you were young.” 

Octavia bit her lips, but took no further notice of 
the irony of her son. 

“If thou hadst enjoyed that privilege,” put in Van- 
gorgon, “thou wouldst have retained in memory a 
fairer face——” 

“ Peace !”’ interrupted the queen, with an impatient 
wave of the hand. “ With the brightness of the past 
I have nothing more to do. We have enough in the 
present to occupy our attention—enough, | wot, to 
tax our utmost energy of skill and power.” 

“ Now,” ventured Glaucus, with a show of nervous- 
ness, “ what is this wonderful thing that claims such 
present attention? What of Adonia?” 

** For areason good and sufficient unto myself,”’ re- 
plied the queen, “and which in due time 1 can more 
fully explain, I desired the presence of Adonia at our 
pen: and I commissioned Vangorgon to go and 

ing her hither-—” 

“ But why,” broke in the king, with a look of sur- 





prise, “should you have sent the imperial envoy upon 
such a mission ?” 

“ Be patient, my son, and you shall ere long see 
that Vangorgon’s mission has to do with things still 
more strange. I told you that the envoy went in 
search of Adonia, He found her, and was upon the 
point of bringing her hither, when he was set upon 
by the charioteer Spartanus, who wrested her from 
him by force and by deadly threats.” 

“ Spartanus!” repeated the king, with a look of in- 
terest. “ He is our champion of the Olympian arena 
—the boldest, stoutest man in Messina.” 

“The same, sire.” 

“ Ay, I know him well—thatis, I have seen him in 
the distance, and admired his matchless form. I 
never spoke with him.” 

“* Ah,” muttered Octavia, with an ominous shake of 
the head, “so you might have admired the form and 


| colour of the crouching tiger or the coiled serpent! 


This Spartanus is a most dangerous man, 
be arrested and executed.” 

“Say ye so?” 

“Of a verity.” 

“ But the charioteer is a genoral favourite with the 
people. His execution will create excitement.” 

“Then so much the more need of having him out 
of the way. But is not his fate sealed by tho raising 
of his hand against the imperial envoy ? Have a care, 
Glaucus, how you suffer your subjects toinsult with 
impunity the high dignitaries of my imperial brother ! 
You should know Domitian’s disposition ere this.” 

“Is not this charioteer a Christian?” asked the. 
king, wincing. 

“'Yos.” 


He must 


“ Then—why not cut him down with the rest ?” 

“You are blind, my son. There are several who 
must be picked off before the final blow falls.” 

Glaucus shuddered, and his lips paled to the hue of 
his cheek. Octavia knew his weakness, and she con- 
tinued, in a low, earnest tone: 

**Remember, Glaucus, what the emperor expects of 
you. You know his oath. Should you fail him, or 
thwart him——” 

“ Enough,” cried the king, starting to his feet. 
“Let it beas you wish.” 

“Then write an order for their arrest.” 

“ Their arrest ?’’ repeated Glaucus. “ Whobesides 
the charioteer ?” 

“Lady Adonia.” 

“Ag you will, 
and I will sign it.” 

“T will write,”’ said the queen. 
the guard will rec»gnise my hand.”’ 

“ They ought to—they see its mark often enough.” 

Without appearing to notice the remark of her son, 
Octavia seated herself at her cabinet, and upon a 
piece of parchment wrote the order; and when she 
had done so she arose, and called for Glaucus to take 
her seat and append his sign-manual. 

He had taken the pen, and was about to write his 
name, when he discovered a new meaning upon the 
face of the instrument. 

“ How is this?” he demanded, turning towards his 
mother. ‘You have put in a third name.” 

‘*Yos,”’ she calmly replied. “Prince Julian.” 

“But,” cried Glaucus, “ Julian has been my friend. 
He is a true man.” 

He would have drawn his pen across the name, 
but the queen caught his wrist. 

‘* Not so, my son. The prince is one of the chief 
of our enemies. He is known as an influential mem- 
ber of the proscribed sect of Nazarenes.” 

“But,” urged the king, “ we might spare him.” 

“ Ah, sire,” spoke Vangorgon, with a show of de- 
ference, “ your generous nature would lead you to 
forget your duty. A monarch is often called upon to 
sacrifice personal friendships when 

“Stop, thou dark-browed plotter!” cried the 
youthful king, turning a flashing eye upon the envoy. 
** Talk not to me of duty! We who hold power, and 
who seek to maintain that power through baseness 
and corruption, need not wear the mask towards one 
another. It is to the plebeian horde that. we hold 
up the mirror of sanctity. We three know each other 
well, and can afford to call things by their right 
names. If we are slaves to a tyrant more powerful 
than ourselves, let us own it.” 

“ Idiot !” hissed Octavia. 

“ Even idiots can sometimes feel an honest emo- 
tion,” said Glaucus, with his eye still fixed upou the 
envoy, who cowered before him. 

** Will you sign the order?” 

“ Yes—yes—lI will sign it. Since I have entered 
upon this business I must be prepared to do any- 
thing. I have no conscience. My mother took that 
in keeping long ago.” 

Thus speaking, he drew his pen over the margin 
of the document, leaving a scrawl which none who 
had once seen its like could fail to recognise as the 
royal autograph. 

“ What more?” he asked. 


Let Vangorgon write, if he can, 


“The officers of 
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“ Nothing.” 

Without speaking farther, Glaucus left the apart- 
ment. 

“ Vangorgon,” said the queen, when her son had 

rone, “ you will act in this matter?” 

“ With pleasure, royal lady.” 

“Then take this parchment, and hasten to the 
house of the chariotcer. Doubtless the girl is there; 
and, if Julian has caught the alarm, he may be there 
also. Take as many of the royal guard as you may 
need. Bring Adouia to me unharmed, if you can. 
The charioteer you must take alive, I would see 
him. I wish to question him.” 

“You know him, then 2?” 

“That is a point I wish to settle, But it can be no- 
thing to you.” 

** You know not that, royal lady. If this Spartanus 
has connection with any important event of the past, 
I may have the deepest interest.” 

“ Yet,” said Octavia, “ we can have no interest in 
common.” 

A bright light gleamed in the envoy’s eyes, and his 
lips were compressed until the blood had left them ; 
but he did not speak the thought that had come to 
his mind.” On the contrary, he turned away his face 
that its very trace might be concealed. 

** As for Prince Julian,” added Octavia, ‘ you may 
take him as youcan. He is one who is simply to be 
removed from our path. Do you understand ?” 

**T understand.” 

“Then let the work be done ; be sure there is no 
failure. Our blows, to be effective of the final regult, 
inust be sure as they fall.” 

So they separated, the one to execute the plot 
already laid, the other to plot anew. 

(To be continued.) 


AMY ROBSART. 


By BraceBripveg Hemyna. 
Author of “Heart’s Content,” “ Evander,” Ge. ¥c. 
——_——>——. 
CHAPTER XLIxX. 
Reason thus with life,— 
—A breath thou art 
(servile to all the skiey influences, ) 
That dost this habitation, where thou keep'st, 
Hourly afflict. 

THE queen was pleased to give orders that Tresil- 
lian should be admitted, and he. entered the royal 
presence, travel-stained and weary.as he was. At 
any other time her majesty would have resented his 
untidy appearance as a gross breach of etiquette, but 
on the present occasion she was far too much agitated 
to be punctilious. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and other courtiers without in- 
dulged in many a jest at their friend’s plight, and 
predicted a severe reprimand, which, they thought, 
infallibly awaited him at the queen’s hands. They 
were, however, mistaken, Her majesty scarce 
looked at his soiled apparel, but, motioning him to 
keep at some little distance from her, addressed bim. 

“It is well you have come, sir,”’ she exclaimed, 
some of her former severity returning, “ fur we have 
a shrewd suspicion that you wot something of the 
infamous plot which the Earl of Leicester bas con- 
cocted for our special deception.” 

“ Madame,” answered ‘l'resillian, “if you allude 
to the earl’s marriage with Amy Robsart, 1 am _ cog- 
nisant of the details; but I crave your majesty’s pa- 
tient hearing,” he added as he saw the queen was 
about to burst into some angry explosion. “I was 
as completely in the dark as all else until a few days 
back, when his lordship and I accidentally came. to 
an understanding.” 

“ Wheuce come you now?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Prom Cumnor Place, and my immediate purpose 
is to denounce to your majesty as crafty and dan- 
gerousa villain as ever drew the breath of heaven.” 

“To whom do you apply those scathing words?” 
said the queen, glancing at Leicester as if she 
fancied the denunciation was intended for him. 

“T have not far to look, madame,” answered Tre- 
sillian. “I mean Sir Richard Varney! I do believe 
that Providence hasacted on behalf of the Countess 
of Leicester as well as myself, or we should have died 
under his hands.” 

* Whatever I did was done under the express sanc- 
tion and command of my master, the Earl of Leices- 
ter, ”’ Varney hastened to say, though his pallor 
deepened. 

“ How, sir!” cried Elizabeth, with haughty disdain. 
“Do you imply that the earl is privy to such a foul 
deed as nurder?” 

“I do assert, and will maintain, that his lordship 
gave me full power and commission to make away 
with the countess, as she stood in the path of his 
ambition. In all tie deceit that has been practised 
upon your grace, I was but the humble instrument, 
he the chicf designer. “I'was my zeal misled me. 
What could Ido but obey? My future was in his 





hands, and much I repent me now that I ever listened 
to his orders,” exclaimed Varney. 

“ Thou art an evil-speaking knave,” cried Leices- 
ter, advancing a pace or two angrily, “It was to your 
counsels that I weakly yielded.” 

“ Nay, my lord, there needs no blustering,” inter- 
posed Elizabeth. “Say on, Sir Richard Varney.” 

“T humbly thank your grace,” rejoined Varney, 
with a reverentialbow. “’Tis hard for the poorand 
dependent to make head against the rich and power- 
ful, but in token of the truth of what I advance, wit- 
ness my lord’s signet-ring. He gave it me ere I 
started for Cumnor with the countess; it was to be 
my warrant for all I did. He cannot gainsay it.” 

As he spoke he held up the ring which Elizabeth 
had often beheld upon the earl’s finger. The queen 
bent her brows, and looked strangely on Leicester, 
while Lords Walsingham, Burleigh, and Shrewsbury 
regarded one another with an air of uneasiness and 
wonderment. Theaccusation was so damuatory and 
overwhelming that they could not see any possibility 
of escape from it. 

Now that Varney had so thrown off the mask as to 
allow Leicester to.see what his, designs were, he took 
up the gage of battle. His honour was touched, and 
though he felt that he was not. guiltless he was con- 
scious that he did not deserve to be represented in 
the black and revolting coloursin which it had suited 
Varney’s purpose to paint him. 

“‘ What have you to say to this charge, my lord?” 
asked Elizabeth. “It seems to me that it concerns 
your honour to clear yourself of this accusation.” 

“Tf your majesty will deign to listen to me,’ re- 
joined the earl, “1 am confident that I shall be able 
to disabuse your mind of the prejudice which this 
bad and crafty man endeavours to raise against. me. 
‘Tis true the ring is mine, ’tis true f gave it. hian as 
he says, but though there is. a substratum, as ’twere, 
of truth in what he advances, he has.so overlaid it 
with falsehood as to make it, almost invisible. He 
forgets to add that he had so wrought me up and 
maddened me, by speaking of the high destiny which 
was within my reach, and——” 

“ We do not wish you, "y lord, to.dwell upon the 
chimera of an idle brain, It is not to the purpose,” 
interrupted Elizabeth, uneasily, while her face was 
turned away to hide.a tell-tale flush. 

“T crave your ’s pardon, and wilh be, brief,” 
rejoined Leicester, “ though, were [ to relate all the 
counselling of Sir Richard Varney, and the extent of 
his intrigue, a well-skilled clerk could filla book with 
the story. He added fuel toafire which he found 
already raging by convincing me, against my better 
reason, that my wife was unfaithful to me, and 
that Master Tresillian was the traitor who warred 
against my honour. *Twasa plausible tale, and well 
told. The gentleman was her former lover. Tusey 
had met at Cumnor and in this castle, though inno- 
cently enough as [havesince found out. I was madly 
jealous, and, in my frenzy, gave him a licence which, 
when Master Tresillian and I met, was fully revoked. 
I was satisfied that my honour was safe, and I sent 
a letter, under my own hand, recalling Sir Richard 
Varney, and bidding him hand the countess into the 
bearer's safe keeping. Tresillian is present; he will 
testify to the truth of what I say.” 

“ Ay, that can I,” exclaimed Tresillian as the earl 
paused; “and now proceeds. my story. Op over- 
taking Sir Richard, Varney on the road, and deliver- 
ing my eredentials, he——” 

“ T thought them forged,” interposed. Varney: 

“ Peace, man!” cried the queen, sternly. “ Your 
turn shall come.” 

“ He,” continued Tresillian, “ insulted:me, bade me 
begone, and when L. drew my sword te do battle on 
the lady’s behalf, he and his uan fell on me and my 
man, and though I had my. sword at his throat, I 
spared his life, to be treacherously struck from my 
horse by his follower. We were made prisoners and 
shut in a vault at Cumnor, from which we were 
timeously released by Mistress Janet, the good 
daughter of Anthony Foster, who-lives in the manor 
house. Hearing dreadful cries, we were just able to 
rescue the countess from the poniard of this villain, 
whom I have followed nither to prevent his poison 
being poured into your grace’s.ears to the disadvan- 
tage of your honest subjects. I must add that he took 
advantage of @ diabolical device of Foster’s,.« pitfall 
down which he intended the countess to fall. As it 
was without her chamber door, he imitated the earl’s 
signal; but fate averted the danger, and, by some 
chance, his fellow, one Whistler, fell into the dread- 
ful gulf and was killed. I submit to your majesty 
that whatever rash permission to work evil my Lord 
of Leicester mey have given Sir Richard was fully 
coneninet by the letter which I bore and to him de- 

ivered,” 

‘““ Why did you wish to practise on this unfortunate 
lady’s lite, Sir Richard Varney 2” inquired the queen, 
* Your instructions were plain, it seems, yet you 
would pursue your headstrong way !" 





“T had no wish—’twas not my desire—my lord 
told me——” stammered Varney. 

“Tn truth and in deed, you would appear a very 
villain !” continued Elizabeth, glad to find a loophole 
of escape for her favourite, against whom her resent- 
ment lessened as her anger cooled and her mind was 
filled with other matters. “ But you shall reap the 
reward of your duplicity. From what we can gather 
of this sad affair, you first incite the Barl of Leicester 
to this ill-advised marriage; you then stimulate his 
ambition in some absurd, manner which is wholly in- 
explicable to us, the chief party concerned; you prac- 
tise a prolonged deception upon us; you hold the earl 
in your toils, as is ever the mauner of designing men; 
you endeavour to take the lady’s life, and, being foiled, 
you turn upon him who has been your dupe, and who 
has cherished. you in his confidence, and seek to 
blacken him in our sight,” 

A murmur of assent and admiration at the queen’s 
lucid reasoning and able explanation arose. 

“ Have we spoken well, my lords?” she asked, with 
a gratified air. 

“ No judgein the realm could have displayed more 
wisdom in sifting conflicting evidence, as it seems to 
me, madame,” answered Lord Burleigh. 

“ Solomon could not have judged better,” remarked 
the earl marshal. 

“ Nay,” said the queen, much pleased at the eulogy, 
“ we lay no claim to infallibility, and he to whom the 
Queen of Sheba brought gifts as homage was far our 
superior. But we acquit the Earl of Leicester, on the 
testimony of Master Tresillian, of the gross charge 
which has. been brought against him. Outpable he 
has been, we will net gainsay that, and deserving of 
our highest censure, beyond that we will not go. We 
have a fitting punishment in store forhim. As for 


‘you, Sir Richard Varney,” here her majesty looked 


sternly at him, “ werecall our recent acto! grace, 
and revoke your patent. Your spurs are taken from 
you. Hoeneeforward be a stranger at our court, and 


‘bid adieu to those dreams of advancement which have 
led yon into the commission of crime.” 


Varney was for @ moment utterly crestfallen ; but 


he quickly recovered his impudent bearing, glad to 
| have escaped so easily, for when he saw the tide 
turning against him he feared worse than dis- 


grace. 

“ T see, how it is,” he exclaimed; “ your majesty is 
set on against me. I trust the time will come when 
your eyes will be opened. My only fault is having 
served an ungratefaol master too well.” 

He made a clumsy bow, and the earl marshal opened 
wide the door to allow him to pass through. Eliza- 
beth did not think his parting speech worthy of a 
reply. When he was gone she said: 

“ We breathe more freely now the airis not tainted 
with that wretch’s presence, It is well for you, my 
lord,” she turned her majestic gaze upon Leicester, 
“that you have halted upon the threshold of iniquity. 
We pity while we condemn.” 

“ Your grace’s censure is the severest punisliment 
I could have to bear,” said Leicester, humbly. 

“ Perhaps not,” replied the queen, with a half-smile. 
“Tresillian shall at once hie him after your bride, 
and the festivities at this castle shall, as we have al- 
ready intimated, end with the re-solemnisation of 
your marriage. Protest not. What ridicule you will 
incur you have richly deserved aud brought on your- 
self. "I'will be a fine joke for our courtly wits to hear 
that this mad lady—this Mistress Varney, forsooth— 
was all along your countess. "Twill make Kenilworth 
famous for many a long day. You shall have enough 
of the company, we warrant you, my lord.” 

Leicester bowed his head with an air of resignation, 
well knowing that it was useless to gainsay the will of 
his royal mistress, though he would have done much to 
avert the mortification to which she was determined 
to expose him. 

“ Please your grace,” said Tresiltian, “the coun- 
tess is now journeying to her father, Sir Hugh Rob- 
sart, at Lidcote, under the care of Master Anthony 
Foster, who accompanies her, acting under my in- 
structions. I trust I did well?” 

“ Indifferently well, sir,” replied Elizabeth. “ Be- 
think you of the pangs of disappointment which a 
fond husband must suffer at a prolonged separation 
from his wife. We would have had her within a 
day's journey. As she is gone there is no help for it, 
but we will trespass so far on your good nature as to 
request you to hurry into Devonshire, after taking 
needful repose and altering your attire, which needs 
some readjustment. ‘Tell her that itis our wish she 
should join her husband at his Castle of Kenilworth. 
It is not fitting that we should depart. without being 
received by our hostess. We have amends to make 
the unfortunate lady.” 

“ Your majesty shall be obeyed,” replied Tresillian. 
“In trath I am somewhat jaded, and my attire, as 
you have jastly observed. is more fit for the road than 
the presence. YetI trust the urge: cy of my business 
may prove my excuse and gain me pardon. 
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“Tut, tut! we spoke but in jest. Do you retire as 
speedily as may be. My Lord of Leicester will know 
little rest until you restore to him his love-bird. My 
lords, I beg your farther attendance. We will at 
once make public the fact of the Earl of Leicester’s 
marriage. What, my lord, do you hang behind? J 
pray you come forward and put a good face on the 
matter.” 

“T pray your majesty to spare me this public 
humiliation,” said cig 

‘Did you spare me ?” answered Elizabeth, turning 
her lustrous eyes full upon bim, and adding in a louder 
tone: “Our will fer be law. Your oe was 

ublic, you practised your deceit upon us in public, 
aan in public shall your penance be undergone.” 

The earl marshal held open the doors. The queen 
passed through, followed by her councillors, Leicester 
coming last. Tresillian hastened away to snatch a 
few hours’ repose before he made a fresh journey into 
Somersetshire to convey the queen’s command to the 
countess, Soon the eager curiosity of the courtiers 
vas appeased; all that was mysterious was made 
clear. Great was the astonishment when it was 
known that Mistress Varney, mad Mistress Varney, 
as Elizabeth delighted to repedt, was the Earl of 
Leicester's wife. The hopes of the Sussex faction 
waxed high, for they argued that Leicester’s disgrace 
must follow such a discovery; but the queen’s man- 
ner during the day to her former favourite was one 
rather of banterand ridicule, as if sle took a pleasure 
in er, him, rather than of positive coldness and 
aversion. 

As for Leiceeter, he bore bis punishment bravely, 
and exerted himself to the utmost to study the com- 
fort and convenience of his many guests. Never had 
his courtly bearing and gentlemanly manner so tes- 
breeding as on that trying occasion, and 
those who were secretly his enemies could not but 
yield pre 8 to pan omer and that 
true spirit w distingui a t 
and critivstod taind tn the hour of adversity, i 

Perhaps he was of Amy, and 
counting his rs a eer te 
his life was spared, i tarmac op weight 
he had so eae groaned cleared up, aid the prospect 
of a happy future placed before him, though he might 
never again be fully restored to his royal mistress’s 
confidence and favour. 


CHAPTER L. 
There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple, 
If the ill spirit hath so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell within it. 

Durina the long and weary journey to Lidcote, 
Anthony Foster was possessed of a deep melancholy, 
The loss of his treasure weighed upon his mind and 
made him miserable—so much so, indeed, that he 
rarely spoke, unless addressed by Amy, who, in her 
turn, was reserved and silent. Her mind was occupied 
with the startling events which bad erowded upon 
her within the few past wecks, and she was concerned 
about her father’s health. Her brief infatnation was 
over. She no longer looked on life through a dis- 
torted lens, and had seen enough of court and 
courtiers to feel a disinclination to move in that high 
aud select society which was all in all to her husband. 
Sir Hugh Robsart was ill and feeble. The only ac- 
counts she had received of his health came from 
Tresillian, and she had no reason to believe that he 
would deeeive her. According to this infermation 
the old knight was fretting himself to death in the 
absence of any precise knowledge of his daughter's 
position. Fervently she prayed to Heaven that she 
might find him alive, and so soothe him by her pre- 
seuce as to restore bim to his former self, and render 
what few years remained to him serene aud happy. 

As for Leicester, her mind was disenchanted with 
him. The man whom she had raised to the position 
of a demigod had fallen from the giddy height, like 
Dagon the idol of the Philistines, and was broken ino 
pieces. The more she thought over his conduct to 
her the less excusable his behaviour seemed, and she 
was not prepared to make any allowances for him. 
It is true she did not know to the full extent how he 
had been worked upon by Varney, but she had ex- 
perienced so much uncertainty and mirery at his 
hauds that she felt glad in the consciousness that 
she was travelling farther away from him each mileshe 
drew nearer to the home of her childhood. 

This was a strange transformation for her loving 
and childish spirit to undergo; yet so it was. 
Her chief consolation, next to the reflection that 
she would soon behold ber father, if he was still 
in the land of the living, consisted in her know- 
ledge that Tresillian had started for Kenilworth to 
champion her cause before England’s majesty her- 
self, Elizabeth, acting under an erroneous impres- 
sion, had slighted her. She had been treated with 
contumely, and subjected to insult and outrage in the 
splendid castle wiere she alone had a right to rule, 
aud it gratified her to think that the haughty queen 





before whom she had trembled, more for Leicester’s 
sake than her own, would be compelled before the 
inexorable logic of facts to own herself in the wrong 
and confess that the fair-haired suppliant whom she 
had sent from her presence,as one tainted with lunacy 
was not Lady Varney, the poor, forlorn, mad crea- 
ture, but the sane though persecuted Countess of 
Leicester, 

To vindicate this position and to maintain it as 
was her indubitable right, would place within her 
grasp fortune, power, and all those gilded trappings 
in which the mind of woman usually delights; but 
she hankered not after such vanities. After the 
trials she had umdergone she had but one wish, and 
that was for peace. 

“Oh sehede ae as she rode along the silent, 
sun-scorched, and dusty highway, with her ghastly 
and taciturn companion, who groaned in agony of 
spirit every dozem yards or so, “Oh! if I find my 
father alive —if, bya merciful Providence, he is spared 
to me, I will never again leave his roof ; the seclu- 
sion of a cloister in some Continental state at his 
death shall be my choice. Nothing shall induce me 
to sacrifice _—- ss 1 oe ee in rustic oe 
sion to — mummery court, w 
pomps and van re kere wn and stratagems, envy 
and jealousy, and all-sacrificing ambition, but disgust 
me with the rich and great.” 

At length the journey drewto an end. The heart 
of the countess throbbed fiercely as she rode up the 
avenue, every tree of which was familiar to her. 
AlParound were the ecenes of her youth. Shedared 
not think. Spurring her horse onward, she compelled 

ny Foater to follow her at a pace which so 
ted ‘that a malediction more than once broke 
him, She could not curb her impatience. 

On ee unwonted sound of horses canter- 

up the te the house, Will Harding, 
the huntsman, r from the stables, and could 
scarcely believe the evidence of his senses when hoe 


saw her to ht from her horse, 
nt) ng: my Boel + aielonerhreares 


“Tet Miss Amy?” he exclaimed, joyously. 
“Now, Paste be praised for all its mercies! I 
always said you’d come back. ‘ Lack-a-day, lack-a- 
day!’ said I, ‘don’t I know her better than she 
knows herself, and better than all of you put to- 
gether? Haven’t these old arms held her when she 
was a little thing that high?’ Praise Heaven! this is 
indeed a gladsome sight !” 

“Oh, Will!” rejoined Amy, eagerly. “Thank you 
very much for your kindness, but do not detain me 
now. If you only knew my anxiety. ‘T'ell me, does 
my father still live?” 

“ He lives, miss, and that is all one can say. He 
mopes, and frets, and grows weaker day by day. 
His song is ever of you—doctors can do nothing for 
him—a sight of you will be the best physic.” 

Amy stayed to hear no more. She was not 
offended at the familiarity of the old confidential ser- 
vant; to him she could have forgiven anything, es- 
pecially as he.had told her that her father still 
lived. Breaking away from his rude but affectionate 
grasp, she rushed into the house, eagerly looking into 
each room downstairs. They were all empty, and 
she made her way to the first storey, leaving Will 
Harding to mind the horses and attend to Anthony 
Foster, who was ata loss what todo after her un- 
ceremonious departure ; but acting upon a hint from 
the huntsman he waited until a domestic was sum- 
moned, who conducted him to the dining-hall, and 
placed refreshments before him, of which he stood in 
need, 

As Amy neared her father’s bedroom she heard 
voices ; one was that of Sir Hugh, but so strangely 
altered as to be scarcely recognisable, the other was 
that of Master Mumbleton, of Horton, who had not 
deserted his old friend in his sore distress. 

Standing upon the threshold a moment to still the 
violent palpitations of her heart, the countess could 
not summon up resolution enough to enter, though 
the door stood invitingly open. 

“ Believe me, Sir Hugh,” said Master Mumbleton, 
in his accustomed dronivg manner, which more than 
ever resembled a well-worn sermon, “ the girl is not 
bad at heart. There are temptations in this world, 
and we do hear that she is the wife of this Varney, 
though Tresillian has not as yet verified the report. 
She will come back to us as soon as Varney-—” 

“ Name him not!” interrupted the knight, bitterly. 
“The sound of the villain’s name is as poison to 
me. Oh! that my enfeebled frame would let me 
find out the wretch, and these trembling hands might 
chastise him as he deserves! Come back, do you 
say? ‘Too late, my old friend! I am wasted to a 
skeleton, and am not long for this world. Too late, 
too late!” 

Amy could contain herself no longer; the tears 
gushed from her eyes, and, staggering into the room, 
she threw herself on her knees by the bedside, and 





seizing her father’s emaciated hand in hers, covered 
it with kisses, 

“ What!” exclaimed the old man, in the tone of 
one startled by an apparition from the other world. 
“What is this? Master Mumbleton, what should 
this mean ?” 

“ Oh, father, father!” cried Amy, trembling with 
uncontrollable emotion. “’Tis I, your wretched 
child. Do not say it is too late, unless you wish me 
to die at your feet. It is K-the Amy whom you 
loved so well—come to claim your forgiveness for her 
heartlessness! Pity me, dear father—pity me, for 
Heaven’s sake!” 

“ Why, so I will!” exclaimed the old man, sitting 
up in bed by an effort, and gazing down upon Amy’s 
upturned and tearful face. “ Yes!” headded, slowly, 
“ "tis she—’tis my child! Thank Heaven for this! 
Bat how has she returned? Has the villain dono 
bis wah and she brought dishonour to her father’s 


Amy could not speak. There was a choking sen- 
sation in her throat, great sobs broke from her. 

“Tt matters little,” continued the eld knight; 
“thank Heaven, I say, for this, who has heard my 
prayers. The poor stray bird has come back to tho 
nest, and were she ten times guilty she should be 
welcome. Come to my heart, my darling, come to 
my heart; lay your head upon my breast; let my 
arms circle you onee more—so,” headded as Master 
Mumbleton gently raised her, and the sobbing girl 
let her head fall upon her father’s breast as he had 


desired. 

Then his hand strayed over her hair, so thin 
and delicate as to resemble silk, and he kissed hor 
j 0 forehead, the tears falling and mingling with 

ers the while. Itwasamaffecting seene, and Master 


Mumbleton turned away to hide his emotion. 
ae ety darling,” murmared the 
iy. 


“ My dearie, 
old gentleman, * This will ease my go 
hence, I needed but this to lighten the pain of — i 

The utterance of this terrible word roused Amy, 
and she exclaimed ; 

“Oh, no, no, father! you must not talk of dying! 
We have many happy years in store for us yet. 
have come never to leave you again. ‘There is no 
need for shame. I have brought no dishouour on our 
house. If I have changed my name, it is for one of 
the proudest in the land, and by this time the queen 
herself and all the court have owned it, for I am 
Countess of Leicester !” 

“ Heaven ha’ mercy!” cried theold knight. “ Coun- 
tess of Leicester! Say you that of a verity? Then 
indeed the mountain rolls back from my heart. My 
gray hairs will not go dishonoured and in sorrow to 
the grave. If Ican hold up my head with the best 
of them, and no hound can bark at me, and fling my 
daughter in my face, I can throw off this disorder, 
which is but a fever of the mind. Hear you what 
she says, Mumbleton? Caught you her words, old 
friend? Countess of Leicester in fact aud in deed! 
Tis a proud title, The name of Robsart is not 
draggled in the mire. Countess of Leicester! I 
praise the Heaven from which all good things come, 
I feel most thankful, I have been dealt with heavily 
these few past months. Countess of Leicester! I 
like the sound o’it. "Tis like the cheery music of 
the dogs and the huntsman in my ear when the fox 
breaks,” 

Amy continued to weep silently, and it was well 
for her that her overcharged heart could unburden 
itself. The knight kept on repeating to himself, with 
child-like iteration : 

“Countess of Leicester. ’Tis a brave title. Coun- 
tess of Leicester. It likes me well,” 

“Oh, my dear girl!” cried Master Mumbleton, 
wringing Amy’s hand. “This hour is worth a for- 
tune. Sir Hugh is himself again. I never thought 
to see him hold up his head any more, though I com- 
forted him as well as might be. ’T'is a cheerful sight. 
He will be amongst us again. I kuow he will. I 
see him in the field once more. I hear his voice 
with a ‘ Hey, tantivy! hark forward! stole away, sir! 
gone away! hark forward! tally ho, tally ho!” 

The old gentleman cauyht the infection, as Master 
Mumbleton in his enthusiasm raised his voice toa 
lond pitch, and, with some of his former energy, joined 
in the cry as if he had by magic recovered his 
health and spirits, and was once more engaged in his 
favourite pastime of hunting. 

Will Harding, who was still outside, walking the 
horses up and down, awaiting further instructions, 
could scarcely credit it as he heard his master’s 
voice through the open window, and he, too, impreg- 
nated with the spirit of the chase, bruke out into 
such a “ Tally ho!” as niade the walls echo again, and 
rang though the house with a force that caused Sir 
Hugh’s blood to eourse more quickly through his 
veins than he had believed it ever would again. 

Presently Amy calmed herself. Shoe had good 
hope that her father would recover. He had said 
that his ailment was more of the mind than the body, 
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Fle was better already; any one could sco that. 
All he wanted now was rest, and time to recover his 
strength, which had sunk so low through continued 
mental sufferings. Now came explanations. 

“ When comes your husband, the earl, my child ?” 
asked Sir Hugh, embracing her again and again. 

Master Mumbleton accommodated Amy with a 
chair, but her father kept her hand in his, affec- 
tionately pressing it. She was too precious to be al- 
lowe¢ zat of his reach and sight. She at once pro- 
ceeded to relate all that had happened to her, from 
the first moment of her infatuation in her father’s 
park to the last act at Cumnor in the eventful drama 
of her life. Her hearers now thrilled with horror, 
now trembled with indignation, aud were now filled 
with pity at her moving recital. 

“Traly this Varney is an amazing villain!” cried 
Sir Hugh. “But you say Tresillian is after him to 
the queen, and will prevent his guilt from prospering. 
I have much confidence in Tresillian, and knew that 
he would unravel this coil to our satisfaction, though 
I did not dream of your high estate, or the perils with 
which you were encompassed.” 

“ Speak not, father, of my high estate ?” said Amy. 
“‘T would rather be plain Mistress "—she was about 
to say “'Tresillian” when she checked herself —“ plain 
Mistress anybody than the wife of a belted earl. I 
have had my mind disabused of grandeur. My life 
shall be passed by your side. I am resolved not to 
leave you for the empty glitter of a court, though 
that court may be the most brilliant in Christen- 
dom.” 

“You have much to thank Tresillian for,” re- 
marked Master Mumbleton. 

“T have indeed. No one knows it more than my- 
self. I would it were in my power to make hima 
fitting return,” she replied. 

“It may be, it may be,”’ said the knight, thought- 
fully. “The queen is just. We shall see. When 
my head gets stronger we must think, You are a 
learned and a clerkly man, Mumbleton, and must 
give us poor loons the benefit of your advice. I can 
think of nothing now but my present happiness. To 
think that my little golden-hair should come back to 
me. Talk not of Paradise after this, I can scarce 
believe it true. Give me your face to kiss, my 
ws that is it. So. Once more, my darling. 

id ever coronet sit on fairer brow ?” 

And in this manuer the swift-winged hours passed 
till sunset. No one took heed of time. So many 
questions had to be asked and answered on all sides. 
At last the old knight, worn out with fatigue and 
excitement, fell asleep, just as a servant came up 
with a message from Anthony Foster, saying he was 
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about to start for home, and wishing to know if the 
lady had any commands for him, 

Descendipg with Master Mumbleton, Amy thanked 
Foster for his escort, and wished him a pleasant 
journey back to the old manor house, desiring him 
to remember her with special kindness to Janct, 
whom she hoped to see as soon as might be at Lid- 
cote. Heshook the countess by the hand, and, in the 
same melancholy state, hurried off as fast as a fresh 
horse with which he had been supplied would take 
him. 

Master Mumbleton remarked his extreme sadness, 
and ventured to inquire the cause, which Amy ex- 
plained to him, saying: 

“ He is a miser, and has been robbed of his hoard. 
I fear he will never recover from the shock. His 
heart will break and he will die.” 

“ Has he a family ?” inquired her listener. 

“But one daughter, whom you have heard me 
mention in recounting my history under the name of 
Janet. Her I will provide for, iu return for her 
many acts of kindness. ‘Tis a good girl, and of a 
very pious disposition.” 

A few days passed, and Sir Hugh Robsart im- 
proved so much under the influence of his daughter's 
presence, who scarcely ever left him, that he was 
able to get up and walk about, leaning on a stick. 
There was great rejoicing in Lidcote whon the old 
squire made his. appearance among his dependants 
as usual, and numerous friends, hearing the good 
news, paid him visits of congratulation. All were 
surprised, but delighted, to hear of Amy’s brilliant 
marriage, butcondemnation of Varney and Leicester 
was universal, 

Affairs were in this state when Tresillian arrived 
from Kenilworth. The scene was an affecting one. 
Amy called him her friend and deliverer. The knight 
held him to be, under Heaven, his preserver ; but 
Amy’s countenance fell when she heard the queen’s 
command, of which Tresillian was the bearer. Sir 
Hugh evinced uneasiness, and Master Mumbleton 
openly expressed his disapproval of the plan. 

“It is for the girl herself to speak,” exclaimed Sir 
Hugh; “though I will not take upon myself to say 
that all danger is past, T must leave her to make 
her choice. It is a high destiny to which she is 
called.” 

“This is not the act of my husband,” answered 
Amy. ‘His love forme must be lukewarm, or he 
would not have been led away by ambition and acted 
as he has. The queen’s command for my appearance 
at Kenilworth has put pressure upon him. Her 
majesty’s desire that our second marriage shali be 
solemnised at Kenilworth sufficiently vindicates my 





position, Varney’s disgrace makes reparation for 
what I have suffered. I-am acknowledged to be 


* Countess of Leicester. Are you satisfied, father, and 


you, my dear old friends?” 

They rejoined in the affirmative, and she con- 
tinued: 

“Then I am firmly resolved to refuse to go to 
Kenilworth. I have no wish to live again with my 
husband, I will resign my rank. I will throw my- 
self upon the queen’s mercy and beg that she will 
of her goodness annul this infatuated marriage, The 
past must be a dream. I will try to think that I have 
never seen the Earl of Leicester, that I never was 
at Cumnor or Kenilworth, and that all that has hap- 
pened to me is but a vision of a vivid imagination.” 

Sir Hugh could not conceal his delight. This was 
what he had wished, though he was far too mag- 
nanimous to put any undue pressure upon her. ‘T're- 
sillian’s face also lighted up with a glow of hope; 
and Master Mumbleton, raising his hands in ecstasy, 
ejaculated * Admirable !” 

It was decided that Tresillian should return to 
Kenilworth with letters from Sir Hugh and Amy to 
Elizabeth, in which the case was clearly stated. 
Amy was to recapitulate her wrougs, to state her 
new-born repugnance to Leicester, and add that her 
father’s health required her constant care and pre- 
sence. In conclusion, she begged her majesty’s par- 
don for not appearing in person, and trusted she 
should obtain it when the remarkable circumstances 
of the case were taken into consideration. 

The knight confined himself to a request for an 
annulment of the marriage, which Amy also touched 
upon, and, with occasional help from Mumbleton, 
concocted a very fair letter. ‘The two were tied up 
in a packet and given to Tresillian, who, after a short 
rest, was once more in the saddle. 

“Hark ye, Tresillian,” said Sir Hugh, drawing 
him on one side, “the game is in your own hands 
now. I see which way the fox jumps. You may 
run her to earth, and——” 

“I beg you, Sir Hugh, not to raise any undue 
hopes in my breast,” interrupted Tresillian ; “ though 
Heaven knows I would willingly take her to my 
heart, and love and cherish her as if she had never 
been led away by the empty fascination of yon proud 
earl.’ 


The next moment he took leave of Amy, who so 
squeezed his hand and so looked into his eyes with 
an affectionate expression that he was fain to hurry 
away to hide the joy which sprang up in his heart 
and filled him with a new growth of a hope that he 
thought had died away for ever. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,” &c. 


CHAPTER IX. 
There were dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nations. ay 

CLauDE REVERE was young, but he had seen much 
life, 

Madame Revere, under the influence of a ceaseless 
unrest and misery, had tried almost every quarter of 
the globe for peace, and had endeavoured with every 
form of fashionable amusement to dissipate thought. 

Having a good income in her own right, she had 
successively dazzled every capital in Europe with 
ner beauty and her wit, but only Salaris knew what 
canker-worm was at her heart, 

Claude, who passed as her son, she had always 
kept with her; even his education having been ac- 
tomplished entirely by tutors. 

Never was an outward form of beauty less an in- 
jex of the soul within. 

Undeniably one of the handsomest young men of 
his day, with an intellect and fascination beyond the 
average, with just enough heart to make him dan- 
zerous to women, Claude Revere was absolutely with- 
ut a law, save his own inclination, 

He followed Madame Revere into her bondoir, an 
dctagonal apartment on the conservatory side of the 
house, hung with blue silk, and lighted from the top 
through rose-tinted glass. 

His look was stern and resolved. 

“See here, madame,” le said, “ you and I must 
understand each other, and have no more scenes like 
this one ‘just past.” 

Madame looked humiliated. 

“ You are alone ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Claude opened an ornamented door which led into 
the conservatory, and looked beyond it. ‘I'hen he 
came back to madame, and, standing with his arms 
crossed, told her every particular of his interview 
with Salaris, 

“So, you see, we can do nothing with him—unless 
we do for him,” he muttered, in a half-aside. ‘* We 
cannot even prove by him that Iam your son. But 
what we can do is this”—he dropped his voice and 
bent till his lips almost touched madame’s ear— 
“Means shall be found to put both him and that 
cub of his, Sir Angus, out of the way.” 

He spoke bitterly. He had hated Sir Angus from 
the moment he discovered he was the husband of 
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Lady Audrey—hated him worse for that than for 
being in his way in the other direction. 

Madame shuddered violently and put up her hands. 

“No, no, no!” she ejaculated, in a terror-stricken 
way. 

“ What do you mean ?” demanded Claude, angrily. 

*T'll have nothing to do witl: it.” 

“To do with what?” repeated Clando, scowling 
till his handsome face looked like a demon’s. ‘There 
are plenty of ways of getting rid of people without 
killing them. Listen to me, madame. I have not 
one doubt that Lam your son. I tell you this now 
to keep you from whining after that quasi knight of 
Salaris’s hatching.” 

Madame’s lips began to redden and tremble, while 
Claude continued : 

“T believe that I am your son, but I intend to be 
Lord Neville by fair means or foul.” 

Bowing coldly, he quitted the boudoir, and, having 
directed Vance to call a hansom, shortly afterwards 
left the mansion, with the intention of calling upon 
one of his friends. As the cab was passing the park, 
Claude espied an acquaintance, and while he was sig- 
nalling the driver to stop a handsome equipage 
dashed past, which the young man immediately re- 
cognised as one belonging to Salaris, who was one of 
the occupants of the landau. It was not upon 
him, however, tliat Claude’s eyes rested—his glance 
dwelt as if fascinated upon the fair gir? who guided 
the jet-black steeds. 

In the beautiful Amazon before him Olaude Re- 
vere instantly recognised Lady Audrey Saville. 

She was sitting, with her dark, resplendent face 
turned half over her shoulder in arch defiance of the 
remonstrances of her companions ; but her luminous 
black eyes never left the mettlesome horses which she 
guided with such grace and ease. 

Claude set his teeth, and muttered as the equipage 
flashed by: 

“Tl have that witch for my wife yet, desperate 
as the chance looks now.” 

* + * * * 

There was a bal masqué at the house of one of the 
ambassadors the night after Claude’s interview with 
Salaris, and he and madame had cards of invitation. 

That very morning Claude, who had already or- 
dered his costume, changed his mind and ordered 
another. It was late to accomplish such a thing, 
but Vance, his valet, into whose charge he gave the 
order, promised it should be ready, and Vance was 
as good as his word. 

About an hour before midnight Madame Revere, 
who was in no mood to go herself to the bal masqué, 
was waiting with some curiosity to see Olaude, he 








having made the rather unusnal request that no 
might come to her for amoment after he was dressed. 

There was a knock; the door opened; madamo 
looked up gloomily. 

The next moment she started from her seat in wild 
amazement, not unmingled with terror. 

A low laugh partially reassured her, and Claude 
stepped forward into the full light—Claude's eyes and 
laugh, the rest was Salaris. For it wasas that eccen- 
tric and well-known individual that this whimsical 
young man had decided to go to the bal masqué. 

Vance, who was verily an artist in his way, had 
accomplished his task matchlessly. 

The dress, which was a very perfect copy of the 
princely Salaris’s somewhat peculiar attire, was well 
padded to give to Claude’s slender figure the massive 
shoulders aud slight portliness of Salaris. Their 
height was nearly the same, and the difference wes 
made up by the extremely high heels that the young 
man wore, 

But the chief triumph was the face, which Vance, 
who we have said was an artist, had cleverly painted 
into amost wonderful resemblance to the noble coun- 
tenance of Salaris. With the wig of black hair sur- 
mounting this face and the false beard of jetty and 
majestic ripple concealing the lower part, with the 
visor of silver gauze—which was all the mask Claude 
wore—coveriug the eyes, the resemblance was clever 
enough to justify Madame Revere in her first impres- 
sion that she beheld Salaris himself. 

Claude had the audacity to call at a noted resort of 
the wealthy Salaris on his way to the bal masqué. He 
kept rather in the shadow, but left off his visor, and 
was taken for Salaris by several of his acquaintances, 
to whom he, however, avoided speaking or a too near 
approach. It was late when he entered the magnifi- 
cent saloons of the ambassador, but the brilliant 
scene was only at its height. 

He knew that the eccentric Salaris, whose princely 
resources, lavish style of expenditure, and aristocra- 
tic exclusiveness, made him a welcome guest every- 
where, was not in the habit of frequenting such 
places, and his heart beat fast as, with the silken 
screen covering his eyes, assuming the haughty, pa- 
trician manner of Salaris, he made the circuit of the 
crowded apartments. 

“ He is not present,” he said to himself as he halted 
in an archway festooned with eastern creepers. “ Now 
to seo if Lady Audrey Saville is here.” 

As he stood, half-screened by a group of tall ferns, 
the glittering throng surged this way and that before 
him, passing and repassing like some glittering ka- 
leidoscopic vision. 

“She could never disguise herself from me,” he 
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thought. “I am very sure of that; already I know 
the sweet outlines of that lovely shape too well. 
Besides, a flash from her glorious eyes would be like 
a walt from paradise, come it from behind ever so 
envious a mask. I should know her by the thrill 
that would shoot through me.” 

At this moment there was a gap im the crowd, and 
alittle oid woman dressed like @ marquise of the 
olden time, and walking with a staff, appeared by 
herself. She wore a*wig of yellow eurls aud a lace 
mask, below which her sharp yeHow chin showed 
through the paint. Her lean and seraggy neck and 
arms were wreathed with pearls, amd her 
stomacher was studded with diamonds. She waes 
still to 

beau- 


sad picture of age and decrepitude, 
the follies and vanities of youth, and aping 
tiful in a horrid mockery. 

This vain creature, the instamt she caught sight of 
Claude, hobbled towards him with wonderful: 

“She is some acquaintance of Salaria,” 

Claude, with a feeling of anmeoysmee, for all his 
faculties were on the alert to diseover Lady Audrey. 
He drew himself haughtily erect, as he had seen 
Salaris do, and affected unconsciousness. 

But the little marquise was not to be put aff so. 
She came a step nearer, anditapped his arm familiarly 
with her staff. 

Her first words startled him. 

“Tf you will tell me whe Lam, Vll tell you what 
you are here for,” said the little old woman, pertly, 
in a high-pitched, cracked voice. 

‘The pretended Salaris readjusted his gauze screen 
across his eyebrows, before he turned that way with 
a keen and questioning glamee. The sight of the 
old woman’s parchment skim and yellow chin re- 
assured him. 

For an instant he had fameied a resemblance in 
this cracked voice to Lady Amdvey’s sweet and mel- 
low one. 

Madame la Marquise laughed shrilly. 

Then she looked puzzled, and, ghanging her posi- 
tion, seemed to examine him furtively. 

Reassured by the scrutiny, she returned to the 
charge. 

* You are herein search of Lady Saville,” she said, 
buldly. 

Claude started again, but he did not dare trust his 
voice to speak, lest it should betray him. 

The ma: quise laughed again. 

**Come with me—I will take you to her. Lend me 
your arm, you rudeman. Don’t you seeit is ag much 
as | can do to hobble along with my staff ?” 

The speech certainly had a sound like Lady Aun- 
drey’s, but the voice—the high, cracked voice—the 
parchment skin—— 

Claude gave her his arm, and together they made 
the transit of the brilliant saloons. La Marquise 
caused him to conduct her to the door of the cloak- 
room, and directed him to wait in the vestibule. 

“Confound her!’? thought Claude. “I have a 
mind to give her theslip. I have not been at all this 
trouble merely to become the gallant of an old woman 
like that. If 1 were only sure Lady Audrey is here.” 

Just then a hand touched his arm, and, turning, he 
saw a blue velvet domino standing fear. 

“ Weare here on the same errand, I presume,” said 
the stranger, with an air of remarkable deference. 
“| discovered only at the last moment, from Audrey’s 
tmaid, that she had come hither in defiance of us 
both, or I should have told you I wascoming. 1 
have not been able to discover Ler, however. Have 
you?” 

Claude recognised the voice. It was that of Sir 
Augus Saville, and he evidently supposed himself 
to be addressing Salaris, his mysterivus patron. 

The pretended Salaris shook his head without 
speaking. Then, suddenly drawing nearer to the 
other, he whispered : 

“T have acluetoher. Go, I will bring her.” 

The velvet domino seemed to struggle with a mo- 
mentary agitation, but his voice was firm as he an- 
swered: 

“No, Salaris. She is my wife, Lalone have the 
right to protect and guard her. You shall come be- 
tween us no more. Audrey herself shall decide this 
night to share her husband’s fortunes, however un- 
certain they may be, or to sever herself from him for 
ever.” 

The heart of the false Salaris beat so fast. as.almost 
to strangle his utterance. He bent his head in re- 
sponse to Sir Angus's words, and his eyes fairly 
flashed with joy. 

“ We shall see,” he said, hoarsely, forgetting in his 
excitement to whisper. 

But the other was also too excited to detect the 
false voice. 

“* We shall see,” Claude repeated. “ Thisis neither 
the time nor place to discuss. such questions.” 

* True—leave me then to find Audrey.” 

Claude bent his head and moved a few steps away, 
“I will go with Madame Ja Marquise far enough 





to get rid of her and divert him,” he said to himself. 
“ Afterwards we will see whether a lover’s eyes are 
not sharper than even a husband's.” 

The marquise had emerged from the cloak-room a 
moment before, and was standing in a strange irreso- 
lution, which she ended abruptly by hobbling forward 
on her staff and taking Claude's arm. 

Claude could hardly repress a grimace as he lent 
her his support down the marble stairs, and out to 
the street. 

Glancing over his shoulder, he saw that the blue 
velvet domino was following them. 

“ There is my carriage,” cried the marquise as an 
elegant chariot, with pearl decorations and rose hang- 

appeared, drawn by four ponies, black as night, 

passed the marquise into the dainty equip- 

age, and was about to follow her when a voicecalled, 
in commanding tones: 

“Stop!” 

La Marquise uttered a low cry at sound of that 
voiee, and Claude, with a strange thrill, les into 
the carriage, and snatched thereins from the ey 
whe held them. 

The popies were off like a flash, leaving both the 
footmanm and Sir Angus behind. 

The marquise sat silent some moments, then she 

untied her mask. The old woman's 
neck came off with it. It 


was only a skilful Beneath it flashed the 
dark electric — saucy, earmine smiles of 
Lady Audrey Saville, 

Claude Revere thrilled He hed suspected 


this as he sprang imto the earriago, and his heart beat, 
and his temples throbbed at being so near the daa- 
zling creature whe hed at first sight so taken his 
senses by storm. 

“ Now know who Fem,” Lady Audrey said, 
coolly, “ 1'll trouble to go baek for e 

Claude dissembiled bis anger at this command, and 
immediately turned the head of the pouies in the op- 
posite direction. But imstead of returning the way 
they had just come, he took am entirely different 
route, without his levely companion perceiving it. 
Neither spoke for some moments. 

Claude was racking his brain for some mode of 
turning to account this opportunity with Lady 
Audrey. 

She—if anything could be told from the expression 
of that charming face—was feeling wonderfully peni- 
tent and remorseful. 

Suddenly she roused from her reverie, 

“ Are we not almost there ?” 

“ Almost, Lady Saville. Sir Angus will have the 
pleasure of forgiving you in about two minutes.” 

He had forgotten the part he was playing. But 
Lady Saville—either because she was too much pre- 
occupied, or because the sound of the carriage wheels 
prevented her hearing him distinctly—did not seem 
to notice the strange tone. 

Her beautiful cheek glowed in the light of the 
carriage lamps. 

“Take me home,” she said, with sudden passion. 
** We can settle our differences there.” 

Claude wheeled the ponies again in silence. 

Lady Audrey sat breathing hard. At last her lips 
opened, 

“‘ How ‘came you to know I was there ?” she asked. 
“ Who told Angus ?” 

The false Salaris shook his head. He did not dare 
to speak again, lest she should discover who he was, 
yet Le felt an impulse he could hardly restrain to say 
something expressive of the strange, deep passion that 
moved him for this creature, who was seemingly as 
much beyond his reach as the moon in the sky above 
hi 


im, 

‘I wish I had never seen either of you,” she cried, 
suddenly. “Ican’t get used to this sort of life. 
Wherever I am I must do what I like, I won't be 
hampered, and followed, and watched at every step 
as though I was some half-tamed animal you were 
afraid would turn wild again.” 

Still the false Salaris did not speak, though he 
listened eagerly. 

Lady Audrey seemed to wait for him to make some 
reply, but when he did not she resumed : 

“ Angus says I am too free with gentlemen, and I 
haven't spoken to one beside you to-night. So ithe 
was watching me, he has not got that to scold about. 
I wonder how he found me out.” 

Claude, notwithstanding he did not dare try to re- 
ply to her, congratulated himself that he was get- 
ting some hints which might be valuable to him in 
that ffture which he. intended should conduct him, 
not alone to the grand title and fortune he coveted, 
but to the realisation of a wish he had quite as ar- 
dently cherished, to attain which he might have to do 
darker work than for all the stately castles and mag- 
nificent hereditaments of Neville. 

As they neared at last the mansion of Salaris, Lady 
Audrey told him to stop at a sort of private side en- 
trance which they were passing. 


“Mack is waiting there to take the ponies,” she 
explained. “ You needn’t scold him for obeying me 
either. Indeed, it would make no difference if yeu 
did. You might as well talk to the garden wall, for 
all the impression you will make on Mack.” 

A brawny giant stepped from the covert of the 
gateway as the ponies stopped. 

Tho false Salaris alighted first, and assisted Lady 
Saville down. Then he gave her his arm to con- 
duct her to the house. 

The garden lay sleeping in the moonlight, watched 
by groups of marble , that might have been 
moulded from the snow at their feet, so cold and 
white they shone. 

“Leave me to settle with my husband aione, if 
“hers please, Salaris,” Lady Audrey said, hesitating an 

stant before a low doorway in the wall, and herself 

ag @ key which opened it. ‘“ He doesn’t like 
your interfering and taking my part.” 

She opened the door, advanced, and drew back. 

* Angus is home before us,” she whispered, “He 
is waiting here in the hall. Now, mind, you let mo 
do my own talking.” , 

Claude remained outside. He ought to have gone 
instantly away, but his curiosity, and a wicked, in- 
seme jealousy of the man he hated so, chained him to 
thespot. Lady Audrey having left the door ajar for 
hie entrance, he held it soyand looked within. 

The hall was dim, witha soft, low light, but he 
could see the tall, elegant form of Sir Angus advanc- 
ing towards my lady, whose little graceful head was 
lifted defiantly. 

A mournful sternness was expressed on the young 
man’s handsome face. 

He looked steadily at Lady Audrey for a moment, 
then he glanced past her. 

Pag we is a 4 

lady arched rows. 

« What matter? Gone away; I want to talk to 
you before you see him.” 

She linked her arm in his, and looked up at him 
with saucy, star-bright eyes. 

“T have # word to say to him first. We leave his 
house im the morning; Audrey.” 

Lady Audrey shrugged her charming shoulders. 

“You needn’t blame him for to-night’s perform- 
ance.” 

“He gave you the chariot and ponies?” 

“Of course. Who else?” 

Sir Angus was eyeing the door sharply. Passing 
to it swiftly he threw it wide. He was very near 
losing his temper when he saw the man he supposed 
to be Salaris lurking outside, and apparently playing 
the spy. But he only said, with exaggerated courtesy : 

“ Pray, sir, is it we who are keeping you out of 
your own house?” 

There seemed no way now but for Claude to enter, 
great as the risk was, and escape afterwards as best 
he could. 

Besides, the daring and unscrupulous young man 
longed to push this adventure to some more tangible 
result, and it flashed over him at the moment that he 
might stumble upon something in this mysterious 
house that would materially forward his most un- 
certain fortunes. 

He accordingly advanced, he entered the wide, 
luxurious hall. He bowed ceremoniously, without 
speaking, to Lady Audrey and Sir Angus, and was 
passing on, when suddenly a door opened, aud the 
true Salaris confronted him. 





CHAPTER X. 
That anxious torture may I never feel, 
Which, doubtful, watches o'er a wandering 


Qh, who that bitter torment can reveal, 
Or tell the pining anguish of Hees amart ¢ 
Ts. fe 
Lapy SAvILuz screamed, the false Salaris made @ 
rush for the door by which he had come in, but Sir 
Angus was before him, and escape that way was cut 
ff 


off. 

Instantly Claude plunged blindly in the opposite 
direction, nearly overturniug Lady Saville, and barely 
avoiding the true Salaris. 

The whole house was alive in two minutes. Ser- 
vants swarmed in every corridor. But they did not 
find Claude. : 

Salaris was in a fury. 

“He can’t have escaped,” he cried, “unless he’s 
the demon himself, or my own ghost. Put men at 
every door, post them all over the grounds. I will 
know who the man is who counterfeits me with such 
effrontery and success.” 


Sir Angus Saville was everywhere. Casting & 


half-frantic look at Lady Audrey, he had rushed away 
to aid in the discovery of this man, whose mysterious 
presence with his young and beautiful wife at the 
bal masqué had filled his soul with the most frightful 
misgivings. 

Lady Audrey eould but read his glance. 








Claude Revere’s desire to escape was as desperate, 
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perhaps, as tbough he had been a midnight thief or 


assassin. 

The thought of having his disguise torn off under 
the sneers of Salaris, the contemptuous anger of Sir 
Angus—more than all, of being laughed at by Lady 
Andrey, was ~~ maddening. 

He tore away, headlong, following whatever way 
opened before him, till he came to a flight of velvet- 
covered stairs. Up these he bounded, imagining his 
pursuers at his very heels, and found himself in a 
hall of even more magnificent proportion and adorn- 
ment than below. Half-way down this, corridors 
branched off right and left. Upon the one to the 
right a door was o 

He stopped with an exclamation as a woman came 
out into the passage, and stood, looking doubtfully 
at him. 

The next moment he tore off his wig of black 
hair, and his false beard, and sprang forward. 

The woman recoiled from him as though she be- 
held an apparition. But she did not cry out. She 
looked dumb with fright. 

Claude glanced swiftly into the room she had left. 

“ Are you alone ?” he demanded. 

She bent her head, mechanically, and Claude darted 
past her into the apartment, 

It was a lady's boudoir, furnished in the most 
sumptuous and elegant manner, 

The silken hangings were festooned by gold cords, 
and the carpet was a glowing mélange of scarlet and 
gold. To the left @ second door stood open. A 
glance beyond that showed Claude an apartment 
littered with books, maps, charts, and all the para- 
phernalia of a school-room. 

Voices sounded near. 

*Oonceal me,” he said, imperatively, to the wo- 
man, who still stood staring athim. He added, see- 
ing herfright: “Suffer my presence here tobe dis-. 
covered by any but yourself at your peril !”’ 

She made a gesture with her hand. 

“Go in there; these are Lady Audrey's rooms, 
No one will think of looking for you here.’ 

Desperate as his situation was, Claude hesitated an 
parr before he availed himself of the proffered 
refuge. 

Then, with an evil light in his splendid eyes; he 
turned to the woman again. . 


“ Are you Lettice, the lady’s-maid ?’’ 
‘s Ten; 


She pushed him with her hand inside the room, 
and closed the dvor, just as Lady Audrey herself 
entered the boudoir. 

“ What are you doing, Lettice?” the lady demanded, 
petulantly. 

Lettice was trembling violently, but she managed 
to reply, in an audible tone: 

“There has been something the matter with the 
lock, my lady.” 

“I wish there was matter enough to keep me from 
ever entering the room again,” Lady Audrey said, in 
the voice of @ captious child. “Let it alone, and 
come here.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

Lettice came obediently, but pale as her cheek was, 
the angry young creature who summoned her was 
too excited herself to notice it. 

She had left her mask in the hall where she met 
her husband, and had flung down her cloak as she 
entered her boudoir, 

But she wore her brilliant masquerade costume still, 
and upon her lovely arms and neck the strung pearls 
seemed outvied in whiteness. 

Her eyes shone and her cheeks flushed as she flung 
herself upon the satin cushions and looked at Lettice. 

“You told me mischief would come of my going to- 
night, didn’t you, you raven ?” she said, with a short 
laugh. “* Well, mischief has come of it,and l’ve made 
up my mind, Lettice. I can’t endure this state of 
things any longer. I shall run away again on the 
first chance.” ; 

Lettice lifted her heavy eyes. 

“Where will you run to, my lady ?” 

“T’ll go back to Loch Inverny, where I can do as 
I like, and be a dunce in peace into the bargain.” 

Lettice smiled faintly, and at this moment Salaris 
appeared at the threshold of the still-open door, 

“Have you seen him? Has he come this way 2?” 
he demanded, breathlessly. 

Lady Audrey got off her cushions. 

“No one is here but ourselves, and we have seen 
no one else,” she enunciated, with angry distinctness. 

Within easy hearing of both question and reply, 
Claude laughed and quaked alternately. 

By the aid of the lamp which swung fromthe centre 
of the room, he had.already reconnoitred his retreat. 

* Ah !” he said, smiling, as he marked a magnificent 
escritoire of mother-of-pearl and ormolu, upon the 
velvet desk of which a handsome eopy-book was ex- 
tended. A gold pen with a jewelled head lay on the 
floor before this desk, and a little way off was a su- 
perbly bound volunie of histury, with half the leaves 





torn out evidently at one effort, for the leaves them- 
selves were scattered all over the room, and torn in 
small pieces, 

The walls were hung with maps and charts painted 
in oil, genuine works of art, but some ruthless and 
mischievous hand had covered these with sketches 
in coloured crayons, most of them caricatures 
evidently, and all of them showing some. talent, 
though so roughly done. 

Claude thought of what Bob Towers bad told him 
ahevs Lady Audrey's appreciation of educational pri- 
vileges. 

He had ascertained that if the windows had not 
been too high to make the leap safe he could not have 
emegen by them, for the grounds were under strict 
watch. 

“ Do you know who came home with me from the 
bal masqué ?”’ he heard Lady Audrey say to Lettice. 

Lettice shook her head, and look ed frightened. 

“Could it have been he who was in the next room 
hiding? Impossible,” she thought. 

Lady Audrey laughed again, 

“Well, you're just as wise as Kam. I don’t know 
either, and, what is more, neither does Salaris or Sir 
Angus. I wish you had seen Salaris’s face; and 
Angus! I know I shall never be able to make him 
believe it was not one of my tricks.” 

An hour later, when the search for the daring mas- 
querader had been given over, and the house was 
still, though a strict watch was yet kept by Salaris’s 
orders, Sir Angus coming round by his wife’s bou- 
doir saw this picture—the lady on her knees before 
an open box of some rare wood, Lettice looking on in 
namistakable dismay. 

Lady Audrey’s tropical face was vivid with ex- 
citement and wilfulness. 

“Itis no use talking, Lettice; I’m going,” Lady 
Audrey was saying, then, stealing forward, Sir Angus 
saw that the box contained that boy’s suit in which 
wayward Audrey had run away from the French 
school at which he had placed her immediately after 
their marriage. He turned paler than he was before. 

Audrey’s face was bent over the box, and she did 
not.see him, but. Lettice did, and started with a look 
of strangely mingled relief and dismay. 

Her first thonght was to slip away and leave the 
husband and wife to settle it. But there was Claude. 

Sir Angus made her an imperative gesture to go, 
so she had no alternative. 

She glanced wildly from him to the study door. 
The key was in the lock. Sir Augus was watching 
his wife, 

She glided towards it, turned the key, and re- 
moved it. 

Sir Angus observed this manceuvre, but made no 
remark, 

Lady Audrey lifted her head as Lettice was going 
out and called after her sharply. 

“ Let her go, Audrey,” said. her husband’s. voice, 
close beside her, “I wish to speak with you.” 

Audrey uttered a slight scream. 

“ How long have you been here, Angus?” 

“Long enough to hear you say something to Let- 
tice that 1 presume you would have chosen | should 
not hear,” he answered, coolly. ‘ Where will you 
go to?” he asked, pointing significantly at the con- 
tepts of the box. 
tt answer, Lady Audrey turned her back upon 
nim, 

Sir Angus regarded her sorrowfully. 

“Do you then hate me, Audrey ?” 

Audrey shrugged her shoulders. Thenshe turned 
round. 

“TI don’t like to be scolded,” she said. “I think I’d 
better go back.” 

“ Back where?” 

“To where you took me from. You must see by 
this time that you made a great mistake marrying a 
wild thing like me.” 

The young man smiled sadly as he looked at her 
in her graceful young beauty, attired like @ princess. 

“ It was not a mistake,” he answered. 

There was a grave tenderness in his voice that 
smete the. wayward heart of Lady Audrey. 

“T don’t know whothe man was that pretended to 
be Salaris,” she said, rather humbly, looking away. 
“| dou’t think I ought to be blamed for that.” 

“My darling,” exclaimed Sir Angus; “I ‘don’t 
blame you. I have not one doubt you were as mueh 
deceived as any of us. If I had known you cared go 
niuch about going to the ball, dear, I would have 
gone with you,” he added, in a low voice. 

“ But I wanted to go alone—that was all the fun!” 
cried Andrey, lifting her head. “ Nobody kuew me!” 

“Phat man who personated Salaris——”” 

“Tt was I who spoke to him first. I thought he 
was Salaris, you know; and I thought it would be 
such fun to tease him.” 

“ You must promise me never to go to such a place 
alone again,”’ said Sir Angus, with gentle resolution 
-— will you?” 





Audrey sighed: 

“Tf I must.” * 

“Do you think you really love me at all, Audrey ?” 

“ Why, yes, of course.” 

“You ought to love me better than any one else 
in the world.” 

“Why ought 1?” 

“ Because I am your husband.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that is any reason. Do you love 
me because, I am your wife?” 

* You are my wife because I loved you, rather—I 
am your husband because I could take you away from 
Loch Inverny,”’ Sir Angus said, bitterly. 

“ Partly that,” said Audrey, coolly. 

*T shall burn that rubbish,” said Sir Angus, indi- 
cating the box beside which Audrey had been kneel- 
ing when he came in. 

“You may on one condition.” 

“ Ah r’ 

“ That you never mention to-night’s doings to me 
again, and that you let me keep the chariot and 
ponies,” 

Sir Angus frowned, but he laughed too. 

“ There are two conditions ; you said one,” 

* Two then.” 

“T shall have to think about that.” 

“T shall think, too, then,” she said, 

Running to the box, she shut and locked it, then 
shook the key in his face, 

Sir Angus was reminded by that saucy gesture of 
a circumstance he had nearly forgotten. He was re- 
minded of the singularity of Lettice taking away the 
key of the study. 

Passing to the door of that apartment, he tried it. 

“What made Lettice lock this door?” he asked, 
carelessly. ‘I saw her lock it, darling, and she took 
the key away with her.” 

“ What nonsense, Angus. 
thing of the kind.” 

“ But I saw her, and the key is gone. 
yourself, Audrey.” 

“ 1 don’t want tolook. I don’t care where the key 
is, I am sure,” responded Audrey, with sleepy petu- 
lance, 

She vanished, while she was speaking, into the 
snowy depths of a room on the opposite side of the 
boudoir. 

At the same moment, Lady Saville rang her bell 
for Lettice 

Lettice came at once, so quickly indeed as to suggest 
the idea that she could not have been very far away. 

“ Where ig the key to the study, Lettice ?” asked 
Sir Angus, 

“ Isn’t it in the door?” responded Lettice, without 
looking at him. 

“No. You have it, Lettice ; Isaw you take it out.” 

“T, Sir Angus?” 

She did not falter now—desperation made her 
voice firm. 

“ Never mind now; attend to Lady Audrey.” 


Tam sure she did no- 


Look for 


CHAPTER XI. 
Think’st thou I'd make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? Othello. 

Sir An@us’s own apartments were immediately 
beneath these rooms, He went to them after bidding 
his wife good-night. Late as the hour was, he felt no 
inclination to sleep, but remained lounging before 
the fire in his sitting-room, buried in anxious medi- 
tations. It was a noble face the firelight flickered on 
—a countenance that would have interested the 
physiognomist quite as much as that of Claude Re- 
vere, though in a very different manner. Young as 
he was, Sir Angus, like Claude, had led a chequered 
life, and one that had made him old beyond his years. 

As he sat buried in thought, alone, the dark mystery 
of his life oppressed him with a heavier weight than 
usual; anger and affection for his eccentric patron, 
the terrible and implacable Salaris, swayed his soul 
by turns. 

He knew less of himself than Claude Revere did, 
and the effect of that little upon his sensitive and 
imaginative temperament had been to sadden and de- 

ress, 

‘ Occasionally a softened tone, or some look which 
he surprised on the handsome, dark face of Salaris, 
thrilled the sensitive and warm-hearted young man 
to the soul. But for the most part his patron had 
maintained an unvarying coolness of exterior towards 
him, which precluded all demonstration of affection 
or gratitude on the part of Angus. 

So isolated had been the life of the young man that 
he had never really loved any human being till he 
saw Audrey, for whom he had conceived a passion- 
ate attachment. 

His own desires, aided by the wishes and manage- 
ment of Lettice and the beauty’s own longing for a 
change, had culminated in a marriage, which no 
sooner came to Salaris’s ears than, strangely enough, 
it met his dismayed disappreval. 
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This was the first real difference between Angus 
and his mysterious patron, and the very fact that it 
was the first, and concerned the only creature he had 
ever really loved, together with the sudden and sin- 
gular fondness displayed by Salaris himself for her, 
stung the young man sometimes almost to frenzy. 

Sir Angus’s sitting-room was directly beneath that 
apartment the locking of which and disappearance 
of the key had so excited his curiosity. 

He had forgotten all about the locked door, and 
Lettice’s singular behaviour, when he was startled by 
a faint movement above him, It was very slight, 
as much, perhaps, as a cat would make, but it was 
undoubtedly a movement, as slight a one as two 
stealthy feet could contrive in crossing the velvet- 
covered floor, but distinct footfalls nevertheless. 

Sir Angus listened a moment, then rose. and, in 
his slippers and dressing-gown, went swiftly out, and 
up to the study. 

There was no one in sight in the boudoir, though 
he fancied he heard a rustle as he opened the door. 

Lady Audrey was asleep, curled away like a kitten 
in Ler snowy nest. 

Sir Angus shut the door softly. 

As he turned from it he had a glimpse of Lettice’s 
dress in a window recess, She covered her face with 
her hands, and shrank, when he threw up the curtain, 
behind which she had concealed hersel!. 

“Give me the key, Lettice,” he said, sternly. 

There was an expression in his eyes that she dared 
not disobey. She gave him the key without speak- 
ing, and came out from her hiding-place, with a des- 
perate look. 

He went straight to the study door, unlocked and 
threw it open, and there was Claude, facing him, 
with a mocking smile on his chiselled lips. 

The wig of long black hair and the false beard 
lay on the floor, but the velvet cloak hung from his 
arm, and his half-mask was in his hand, . 

He bowed very low as he met the amazed and in- 
dignant looks of Sir Angus. 

“You!” exclaimed Sir Angus, fire flashing from 
his handsome eyes. “Ho, there, Salaris!” 

Lettice threw herself upon him, and Claude passed 
swiftly between him and the bell. 

‘Fortunately the walls are thick,” remarked 
Claude, coolly, after a pause, during which—Sir An- 
gus having abruptly changed his intention of rousing 
the house—all three had listened intently. 

Sir Angus strode over the threshold. Lettice and 
Claude followed him, and the door was closed. 

Sir Angus turned his cold, set face towards the 
other. 

“Tf you've got anything to urge against my fling- 
ing you from the window, say it.” 

Claude smiled provokingly. 

“In the first place, you could not do it.” 

Sir Angus took a step towards him, his lips qui- 
vering, his face ashen. 

Lettice threw herself between them again. 

“In the second,” coutinued Claude, without mov- 
ing, ‘‘ you will not, because then it would be said that 
Sir Angus Saville had cause to be jealous of his wife.” 

I'lames leaped from Sir Augus’s haughty eyes, but 
he clenched his hands and stood still. 

“For her sake,” he whispered to himself, 

Lettice turned her pale face towards him. 

**My lady does not know he is here, I swear it,” 
she said, eagerly. “It was I who hid him here; 
and I am ready to abide the consequences,” she 
added, meeting Claude’s frowning glance with sad 
deprecation. 

Suddenly Claude's manner changed. He extended 
his hand with a frank and smiling air to Sir Augus. 

“We ought to be friends,” he said, “for we are 
alike the victims of Salaris. It was for the purpose 
of circumventing that plotting old man that 1 as- 
sumed this disguise.” 

Sir Angus gave him a startled look, but withheld 
his hand ; some instinct forbade lisclasping the hand 
of the man who was his deadliest enemy, though ke 
knew it not, 

“Will you explain yourself?” he asked, coldly. 

“Tn a very few words. Salaris is my mysterious 
patron as he is yours. Madame Revere is no more 
my mother than she is yours, I have as much right 
to the name of Claude Revere as you have to your 
knightship.” 

“T have a right to my knightship, at least,” said 
Sir Angus, with a strange smile. “I was knighted 
by the queen herself. Her majesty knighted me as 
a favour to Salaris, who had the good fortune once 
to serve her.” 

“Ah! And your name? I suppose her majesty 
gave you that also,” Claude said, with a half-sneer, 
for the other’s hauteur irritated him. 

Sir Angus drew himself up slightly. 

“Pardon me,” he said, with courteous but increased 
haughtiness. “Yéu are a comparative stranger to 
me, and I do not discuss my private affairs with 
strangers.” 





Clande bit his lip. 

“As you choose. I hope you may never be sorry.” 

“Can I serve you in any manner?” questioned 
Sir Angus, with a deyree less of asperity. 

“I suppose you can help me ont of this if you 
will,” answered Olaude, with slight courtesy, and 
with difficulty controlling his anger. 

“T shall be pleased to do so, though I am not sure 
that I ought.” 

“I will go out as I came in as Salaris. I should 
have gone long ago, but that I had no wish to en- 
counter you.” 

He went toa glass and readjusted his wig and false 
beard. There was still enough paiut remaining on 
his face to make the disguise difficult of detection in 
the dim morning light. 

At the door Claude pansed and said: 

“If you ever change your mind about your pri- 
vate affairs, and I am in the humour, I may tell you 
something worth knowing.” 

Sir Angus bent his head courteously. 

“ Thank you,” he said, coldly. ‘Good morning.” 

Claude turned to Lettice. 

“ My good girl,” he said, offering her a sovereign. 
“Tf you ever need a hiding-place, come to me.” 

Lettice trembled. 

Claude moved cautiously on his way, but he was 
careful at the same time to assume Salaris’s grave 
and stately manner, 

A servant stood at one of the windows in the great 
hall as he entered it, but waving his hand majesti- 
cally to him, he passed on without the servant's sus- 
pecting it was not his master, 

Another stood by the great entrance door. Olande 
recognised Zeno, who had first admitted him to the 
house. 

“ Now for it,” he thought, and advanced boldly. 

The man fell back respectfully. The door stood 
wide open. Olaude was on the very threshold, when a 
voice behind him—the voice of the true Salaris— 
rang forth from the farther extremity of the hall. 

Claude had the self-possession to face about 
haughtily. 

“Ab,” he said, low in Zeno’s ear, “there is the 
rascal now. Call up the rest and seize him.” 

Zeno stared in wild stupefaction, unable in the 
gray dimness to tell which was his master @nd which 
the deceiver, and, taking advantage of his momen- 
tary hesitation, Claude strode leisurely out, and once 
in tho grounds easily enough passed the man on 
guard at the gate, before he could be stopped. 

“T haven’t made much by this scheme,’’ Le thonght 
as he hurried away, divesting himself of wig and 
beard again, at the first favourable opportunity, and 
hailing a solitary cab, which was luckily passing at 
this early hour. 

Arrived at home he had his breakfast sei ved in his 
own room. 

“ Now I must exert my ingenuity to the utmost,” 
he thought, in despair, when no available suggestion 
presented itself for the forwarding his daring and 
abominable schemes. 

Asifin reply to his rash thonghts, a knock sounded 
upon his door, and almost immediately a gentleman 
entered whom Claude seemed indifferently glad to see, 
though he accepted his apologies for coming directly 
up without being announced. 

This gentleman was tall and not ill-looking, not- 
withstanding he had red hair, sandy whiskers and 
moustache, and a somewhat ruddy complexion. He 
was dressed fashionably, and with great elegance. 
Diamonds blazed at his throat and on his white hands 
as he extended them to the fire that sparkled in 
Claude’s grate, 

He conducted himself in a gentlemanly manner, 
but he made himself quite at home, notwithstanding 
the coolness and slight hauteur of Claude's bearing. 

His visitor, who was called Norris, had come this 
time armed with a set of arguments, partly intimidat- 
ing, partly bold, glittering temptations, that in the 
end carried the day. 

Claude agreed finally to all the conditions, some- 
what ill-naturedly however, and Norris rose to go. 

“ There remains but one thing now,” he said, “the 
time. When shall it be?” 

“When I give the word; not before,” answered 
Claude, shortly. 

“Oh, very well,” said Norris, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and went away. 

Claude glared after him savagely. 

(To be continued.) 


THe EXHIBITION oF 1871.—It is said that 
objects intended for exhibition at South Ken- 
sington in the ** World’s Show,” which is to be 
opened on the Ist of May, are beginning to pour in 
upon the receiving-house, and to engage the atten- 
tion of the officials whose duty it wil, be t. superin- 
tend the un pees “ne subsequen’s arrangements 
of the goods. Up this time, however, the only 
foreign cases which have come in are from Belgium, 





the rest being British. America and most of th. 
countries colonised by the so-called ‘Anglo Saxon - 
race promise contributions which will show the ad. 
vance in many branches of useful production since 
the last International Exhibition in 1862. The twc 
nations now at war will, there is reason to hope, br 
well represented in the galleries of and pertaining 
to Albert Hall. France sapotalls has promised + 
large and varied contingent, which, in the event of 

t peace so long and anxiously looked for and 
now apparently so near, will doubtless justify the 
bight expectations that have been formed on the 
subject. ince Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein, 
recently presided over a meeting of the general 
purposes committee, to carry out the series of an- 
nual international exhibitions. 





THE EARL’S SECRET. 
—>——_ 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Half sunk in earth, by time half wore, 
Was all the pavement of the floor: 
The mildew drops fell one by one, 
With tinkling splash upon stone. Scott, 

Wuen the Dark Unknown opened his eyes to con- 
sciousness a faint light was glimmering into tho 
dungeon through a small opening near the ceiling, 
By this he knew that several hours had passed sinco 
he was precipitated into the place. He raved like s 
madman when, having groped his way round the cell, 
he discovered that it was without a door of any kind, 
so far as he could ascertain. He realised at once that 
he was completely at the mercy of Mrs. Lyell and 
her inhuman coadjutor. 

Two hours passed when suddenly, without noise or 
sign of any kind, a block of what had seemed solid 
masonry slid back, and Mrs. Lyell, her thin lips set 
firmly together, stepped within the dungeon. 

She carried a lamp, and as she entered held it high 
over her head and looked around. What did she ex- 

ct to find there that such a look of horror was in 

er face? She started violently when she saw tho 
man she more than half expected to find a mangled 
corpse sitting bolt upright against the wall and 
gazing at her scared face. He was the first to speak. 

“ Woman, or fiend, whichever you are, I am glad 
you have come. But you seem surprised to see 
me. Did you think that such a tremoudous fall as 
that you gave me would shatter me to atoms? If so, 
you may be surprised when you kuow that I am 
whole aud perfectly sound.” 

As the man spoke he bounded towards the aper- 
ture which Mrs. Lyell had left unclosed behind her. 
He stopped as suddeuly when he reached it as though 
life had at that moment left him. 

Brian was standing just without the opening in a 
menacing attitude, armed with an upraised and for- 
midable bludgeon. 

Mrs. Lyell made no reply to his taunting ques- 
tion, but turned to leave the dungeon, saying: 

“I cannot endure this place. ‘I'he atmosphere 
poisons my lungs. I will send you something to eat 
in the course of the day.” 

* Wait one moment,’ 

The Dark Unknown took from his pocket a bracelet 
of gold set with emeralds—the one he had exacted 
from the false Lady Valeria. He handed it to Mrs. 
Lyell, saying: 

“* Will you give this as a memento of home to the 
lady you have confined in the tower?” 

The woman clutched the costly ornament greedily. 

“You will deliver it ?” 

“ Of course I will deliver it.” 

So saying, she left the dungeon, taking the lamp 
with her. The Unknown made a rush with the inten- 
tion of getting outside if possible, but when he reached 
the wall the aperture was closed. He searched by 
the feeble light, but could not find even so much as. 
a crevice in the masonry, 

* At the expiration of an hour he was again visited, 
this time by Brian alone, armed as before. 

He set down the tray he carried, on which were 
roll, a bit of cold beef, and a cup of coffee. 

Without saying a word, the fellow backed out of 
the aperture, and it instantly closed, - 

When Mrs. Lyell left the dungeon she repaired to 
the apartments wherein Griselda was confined. She 
entered the boudoir with a beaming countenance. 
She really felt better now that the man in the dun- 
geon was alive. 

“ Well, my dear,” she said, blandly, “ we had our 
fears for nothing. The man wasfriendly. Hecame 
from Lord Walsingham.” 

“To take me home?” questioned the beautiful girl, 
eagerly. 

“No. To learn precisely where you are and how 
situated.” 

Griselda looked thoughtful, then puzzled. She 
turned a wondering glance upon Mrs. Lyell, asking: 

“Do you not think, if this man came from papa, 
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that he talked and acted very strangely here last 
night?” 

Mrs. Lyell ergo oped $ 

“He was not himself, my dear. He had been 
drinking, probably.” 

Griselda still did not appear satisfied. . 

“Tt is very singular that papa should send as a 
messenger to me a stranger? Why did ho not send 
a friend?” 

Mrs. Lyell’s eyes snapped, though she still smiled 
blandly. 

“Because a stranger leaving Silvermere for a 
journey would be allowed to go undisturbed, while 
a friend would be stopped, or, what is more likely, 
followed.” 

Griselda’s face did not change in its expression of 
doubt, and Mrs. Lyell drew the bracelet from her 
pocket. She had not intended giving this to her, but 
she now saw that it would further her object to do 
so, She knew by the monogram upon it whence 
it came; but she could not conjecture how the man 
in the dungeon became possessed of it, any more than 
she could how he knew so much about her daughter. 

“There, don’t look so doubting. Lord Walsing- 
ham’s daughter ought to be trustful as well as patient 
and brave. See what they sent you from Silvermere 
by this man, whom yon have set your face against.” 

She tossed the ornament into the maiden’s lap, 
and added: 

“They sent it, I daresay, in 
give us confidence in the bearer. 

Griselda smiled faintly. “She had faith in the evil 
woman's story now. ‘That bracelet—it was one she 
had not taken abroad with her—inspired her with 
confidence. 

Had the maiden examined the bracelet closely, she 
would have found a warning against Mrs. Lyell 
scratched upon it; but she did not examine it, so, 
at least, for the present, the warnivg of the Dark 
Unknown was without avail, 

Shortly after the incarceration of the venturesome 
stranger in the dungeon, Brian fell ill, an’, what 
with quarrelling and preparing food for Griselda, 
furnishing daily supplies to the Dark Unknown, 
and nursing the peevish Brian, Mrs, Lyell had plenty 
todo. She was cross and fretful, and scolded to her- 
self continually in half-audible tones, because she 
could no longer get the letters from Silvermere 
brought down from Edinburgh. Thus it happened 
that the letter which was to reveal the facts of 
Philip’s journey to Silyermere did not reach her. 

One morning, two weeks after the departure of 
Philip on his mission, Mrs. Lyell entered the boudoir 
with a scowl of dissatisfaction on her tawny face. 
She advanced a step or two towards the maiden, say- 
ing, bluntly: 

“Come, I’ve made a foolish promise to take you 
down to the cottage. Aurora’s dying.” 

Griselda was engaged in sewing when the woman 
entered. Now the work dropped from her-nerveless 
fingers. She raised her eyes, full of grief and asto- 
uishment, to Mrs. Lyell’s face. 

“Oh, Mrs, Lyell, can it be? Aurora dying ?” 

“If you want to see her, come !” 

She went, Mrs. Lyell leading the way down the 
stony path which led from the castle to the foot of 
the steep, then up the flower-bordered walk to the 
eottage. 

They passed into the pleasant sitting-room. There 
was no one there. 

“Take off your things and we'll go up and see 
ier.” 


place of a letter, to 


’ 


How harshly Mrs. Lyell’s voice grated on Griselda’s 
ears. 

They had nearly reached the closed door of the 
clamber when it swung back noiselessly and slowly, 
and Philip Monteith came out. 

An involuntary smile lit up Griselda’s face. 

“Oh, Philip,” she said, impulsively, “‘ lam so glad 
you have come.” 

Then, as she saw how pale and thin his face had 
grown, and how very weary he looked, she continued : 

“Have you been ill? Yes, I am sure that you 
have. How selfish I was to think that you did not 
want to come.” 

“May I ask,” said Philip, “if you came here solely 
to see my poor sister once more? Ifso, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart; and,” he added to him- 
self as he walked away, “I also give you credit for 
having more heart than I thoug!t you possessed.” 

His chilling manner and cutting tone touched 
Griselda’s heart, but she forget it all when she entered 
the chamber where Aurora, with closed eyes, lay 
dying. Mrs. Lesage satsilently weeping by the bed- 
side. She touched her child’s cold brow when her 
friend entered, saying, softly : 

“Darling, Griselda has come.” 

Griselda moved to the bedside, and kissed the cheek 
of the dying girl. 

Aurora's eyes sought her mother’s face, and her 
parted lips breathed a name. It was—Philip. 





The young man was called at once. 

He came in, and, approaching the side of the couch, 
he es beside Griselda. sav eto bald 

he dying girl reached gropingly out for and. 
He gave it OF ee; and she placed it in that of Gri- 
selda, saying, clearly: 

“Take him, Griselda; I loved him; but he could 
be only my brother. I wish to make you both happy, 
and I give you to each other. Griselda, though you 
may be more than you seem, he is worthy of you. 
Now kiss me both farewell, and you, too, my 
mother.” 

A moment after Aurora was dead. 

Griselda and Mrs. Lyell soon after left the cottage 
to return to the castle. 

Philip was leaning, with bowed figure, against a 
laburnum, which stood near the walk. Mrs. Lyell 
was called back to the house unexpectedly for afew 
moments, and Griselda went and stood by the young 
man, and laid her hand lightly on his arm, saying: 

“Forgive me, Mr. Monteith, for speaking of my- 
self at a time like this. But tell me if you went to 
Silvermere ?” 

Philip’s face, which a moment before had been 
clouded by grief, at once assumed an expression, hulf- 
scornful, half-angry. 

“I did go to Silvermere.” 

At this momeut Mrs. Lyell was seen approaching. 

“Oh, 1 am so sorry you cannot tell me now, as 
Mrs, Lyell knows nothing about it. Please—if I am 
not asking too much—come to my boudoir this 
evening, by the secret way, and tell me what you 
heard and saw at Silvermere.” 

Mrs, Lyell reached them at that moment, and 
Philip made no reply. He was dumb with amazement, 
He gazed in sore perplexity after Lis dead sister's 
friend as she followed Mrs. Lyell. 

He was no longer weighed down by the cruel 
doubts of Griselda which had burdened him since 
his visit to Silvermere; but his soul was sorely 
troubled on her account. His foster-mother had told 
him that she had not been away from the castle. 
How then was he to explain, with any satisfaction to 
himself, what he had witnessed at the ball ? 

When he entered Griselda’s room the lamps were 
not yet lighted, but the moonlight lay across the 
floor in a broad sheet. The room was without an 
occupant. 

Philip ventured to tap lightly upon the panel, and 
Griselda entered from the balcony, 

“Ts it you, Philip?” 

“Yes, Griselda.” 

She had requested him to call her so, and he liked 
the name better than any other. 

She lighted one of the lamps and invited Philip to 
a seat, which he took. Theu, seating herself near 
him, she said: 

“ Now tell me all about it. What were they doing 
at home ?—papa and mamma, I mean, Were they very 
lonely ?” 

It was the most natural question, perhaps, in the 
world, yet a very awkward one for the young man 
to answer. After a moment’s hesitation, he said : 

“I did not see Lord Walsingham. ‘The countess 
was looking well, I think; not so dispirited as | ex- 
pected to see her.” 

“ Poor mamma,” said Griselda, softly ; “ what did 
she say of me?” 

“ Not anything ; I only saw her for afew moments. 
I met her iu the hall, Her mind seemed preoccupied.” 

“ Poor mamma!” breathed Griselda again, though 
inaudibly. 

“ Griselda,” Philip spoke, earnestly, fixing his elo- 
quent eyes upon her face, “ will you tell me if that 
dark man, who for a couple of days loitered about 


Dunhbaven, spoke truly when he said you were an 
» 


“You have then no sister?” 

Philip spoke slowly, perplexedly. 

Griselda again assured him that she had neither 
brother nor sister. 

“Then have you a female cousin, or any relative, 
who resembles you closely ?” 

Again the answer was in the negative. 

Suddenly a key was heard turning in the lock of 
the door. Griselda sprang to her feet, her tearful 
face turned towards bim in bewilderment. 

He glanced at the panel which opened to the secret 
passage. It was in its place, but he would not have 
time to reach it, slide it back, and disappear, without 
incurring great danger of being seen by whoever 
was seeking access to the room. 

The heavy brocade curtain before one of the win- 
dows was closely drawn, and suggested a place of 
concealment. The young man darted behind it, and 


its rich folds were scarcely motionless before Mrs, |. 


Lyell came stalking into the room. 4 

“I thought you might feel lonesome atter what 
happened at the cottage to-day, and would like me 
to sit with you awhile.” 





Griselda glanced uneasily at the brocade curtaip 
and replied ; 

“Pray do not stay on my account. I did not feel 
at all lonely, I assure you.” 

“Oh, I daresay not, but I shall stay for all that. 
You were out on the balcony just now. You do not 
usually walk there by moonlight. I saw you there 
from the south tower, and you seemed watching for 
something, I thought. Looking for another letter 
from your low-born lover, no doubt; but you needn’t. 
Briaa’s bed is drawn close to one of the windows 
looking this way, and I have charged him to watch 
for the fellow who aspires to be the son-in-law of au 
earl.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

As we have seen, Olla’s greatest grief in the sud- 
den calamity that had overtaken her was not for her- 
self, Generous and thoughtful of others, even in 
her own hour of deepest gloom, her chief anxiety 
was for Guy Tressilian, whom she knew only under 
that name which had been falsely put upon hin—the 
name of Jasper Lowder. 

Olla had grown to be the light of poor Guy's 
darkened life. In her coming and in her presence 
was bound up all the little happiness he knew. She 
alone had power to thrill even into the semblance of 
life the palsied chords of his sensibility. Others 
came and went before him, but he heeded them not. 
His sad eyes brightened only for one. But to her 
his sluggish soul turned as the sunflower is fabled 
to turn its face to the sun. 

“What will he thiuk when I fail him?” cried 
Olla, in her passionate grief. “Ob, Mrs. Popley, he 
will watch for me hour after hour, and if I do not 
come he will be desolate indeed !” 

_ Mrs, Popley was still at the window of Olla’s 
sitting-room, looking down upon the figures of Krig- 
ger and the Russian hound, both lounging on the ter- 
race below like sentinels on guard. 

“We had better be thinking of ourselves, Miss 
Olia, instead of others,” she said, anxiously. “ ‘hat 
poor imbecile is safe enough where he is. But you, 
Miss Olla, you, my poor lamb——” 

“Don’t worry about me,” cried Olla, “I am 
young and strong. I can stand this imprisonment 
as long as Mr. Gower’s patience can hold out.” 

“ But imprisonment is not the worst we have to 
fear,” said Mrs. Popley, in a keen distress. “ This 
imprisonment will be but the cover of persecutions 
worse than those you underwent in Naples till you 
could endure no longer, and fled. He will starve 
you, ‘he will threaten you, he will domineer over 


you. 

Olla’s bright, dark face paled. } 

“IT think him quite capable of doing as you say, 
Mrs. Popley,” she said. 

“ But you don’t know Mr. Gower even yet as I 
know him,” declared Mrs. Popley. “Iam only a 
servant, an underling, and he has never thought it 
worth while to sow the best side of his character to 
me. Fine gentleman as he is, when with you, I have 
seen him cross, rude, and snarling, especially to those 
under him, A man who will be habitually snarling to 
his inferiors, just because fate put them below him, is 
no gentleman, to my mind. In spite of his sleek, oiled 
hair, and his bland, smooth face, he is a villain. He 
is a human tiger, Miss Olla. If any one, even it might 
be of his own blood, stood in his way, he would crush 
him like some noxious reptile. If he sets his heart 
ou anything, he will accomplish it, even if he has to 
break every law in the statute book. Oh, Miss Olla, 
he is a terrible man. You don’t know even yet.what 
an iron will he has. I fear—I fear for your future.” 

“So should I,” said Olla, calmly, “if I thought he 
were to have control of it. But the Providence that 
has protected me all my life will not desert me now. 
Do not let us be weak, Mrs. Popley. If Mr. Gower 
could only see us give up to despair, he would con- 
sider his case half won. He respects bravery, if he 
respects nothing else.” 

“ But who can be brave in a situation like this?” 
questioned Mrs. Popley, her usual cheerfulness de- 
serting her, “ You are used to fresh air and out-of- 
door exercise. How will youthrive, shut up in these 
rooms? What is to be the end of the whole busi- 
ness? You will defy him until he determines to 
bring matters to a crisis. He may send you toa 
lunatic asylum. He is quite capable of it.” 

“ Yes, he is capable of it,” said Olla, quietly. “I 
think, from his threats, that he has the very idea in 
his mind. But what good will it do us to consider all 
these harrowing possibilities? Suppose, dear old 
nurse, that we take things as they come. Don’t let 
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us suffer twice, once in anticipation and once in 
reality. A thousand things may happen before his pa- 
tience gives out or the worst comes. He may die; I 
may escape; some one may come to my rescue, al- 
though that is so unlikely as not to merit considera- 
tion. Let us make the best of our situation ; and don't 
giveup. Ishall not.” ' 

She arose calmly, and took off her hat and jacket. 
There was a low, small fire in the tiny grate. She 
stirred this with energy. 

“ There is the damp of a coming storm in the air, 
although the day is so pleasant,” she said, “ Some- 
how I do not think I ever cared more for a fire in 
England than I do for one in this soft climate. Is it 
not odd that in Italy all foreigners find a fire neces- 
sary in the winter? But this wind from the sea brings 
a chill with it.” 

“There’s Mr. Gower now talking with Krigger,” 
observed Mrs. Popley, still looking from the window. 
“He is giving Krigger instructions to watch these 
windows. I wonder if that Sicilian coachman isn’t 
walking up and down the hall outside our door? 
Well, Miss Olla,” and she sighed heavily, “ our trou- 
bles are fairly begun !” 

Olla went up to the worthy old woman, and laid 
her soft cheek caressingly against the red, withered 
face of her nurse. 

“Would it not be better for me to bear all this 
alone ?” she said. “‘ You have shared all my sorrows 
since I was left a tiny orphan and sent among stran- 
gers. Dear old Nurse Popley, wou’t you go back to 
England, and find rest in the village where you were 
born? Your life is being made miserable through 
your devotion to me——” 

“T think I ought to be able to bear your troubles 
at second-hand,” said the old woman, pressing her 
lips to the small, jetty head now on her bosom. “If 
I can’t, it’s time 1 should. Leave you! Miss Olla, if 
you don’t want to break my heart, don’t ever utter 
such a hint again. You never gave me a moment’s 
sorrow. Leave you! Miss Olla, I'll never leave you 
till I die!” 

The faithful old creature clasped the slight figure 
of her young mistress closer and rained kisses on the 
lovely face. 

“You aud I will be all the werld to each other, 
Nurse Popley, all our lives long,” said Olla, the 
bright tears quivering like diamouds upon the ends 
of her long bluck eyelashes. “Of course, I shall 
never marry Mr. Gower. After I attain my majority 
I shall go back with yon to dear old England, and 
settle down in the house where I was born.” 

“ But, Miss Olia, it is the destiuy of the young to 
marry. Your life has been so secluded that you have 
never loved. But your day will come.” 

The gi'l’s pale, dark face flashed. The glorious, 
lustrous eyes drooped unsteadily. 

“Don’t speak to me of marriage, dear,” she re- 


ied. 

“ Why couldn’t Jim go to our consul or chaplain 
at Palermo and procure your release ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Popley, struck with the sudden idea. 

* Because,” replied Olla, bitterly, “ the consul, the 
chaplain, and the other English residents, think me, 
if not actually insane, at least ‘flighty.’ They would 
not help me. Our help must come from ourselves.” 

She gently released herself from Mrs, Popley’s 
embrace, and went and sat down bp the fire. 

The morning wore on without incident. 

At one o'clock Krigger brought up lun¢heon. 

The man’s face was imperturbable as he deposited 
his burden upon a table, and went out without epeak- 
ing. Evidently he had had orders not to reply to 
any questions, and the prisoners were wise‘enough 
not to address him. 

An hour later he came up for the tray, and de- 
parted with it, still without speaking. 

About the middle of the afternoon, as Olla sat near 
the window busily employed in perfecting a drawing, 
wisely determining to occupy both mind and hands 
with actual work, and Mrs. Popley sat near her en- 
gaged iu sewing, a noise came up irom the terrace as 
of violeut quarrelling. 

Neither of the prisonere moved. 

“The servants are quarrelling among themselves, 
no doubt,” said Olla, not looking up from her work. 

“Jim is guarded enough to keep out of quarrels 
for your sake, Miss Olla,”’ said the old woman, com- 


posedly. “As to the rest, perhaps they will destroy 
each other. They are hot-tempered people, these 
Sicilians.” 


At this juncture sounded the violent baying of the 
great Russian bound. 

The sound had scarcely died out, Krigger loudly 
commanding the animal to be quiet, when another 
sound floated up to the ears of the prisoners. 

It was a voice, sad and plaintive, yet sweet and 
clear, calling, in a wailing tone: 

“Olla! Olla! Olla!” 

The young girl dropped Ler pencil, sprang up, and 
flew to the window. 





Unfastening it, she dashed out upon her balcony, 
her face flushed with eagerness, her bosom panting. 

“Jasper!” she called. ‘Jasper, where are you?” 

Her instinct, had not deceived her. It was the 
voice of Guy Tressilian calling her by the name. she 
had taught him. 

Guy was standing on the terrace below, almost be- 
neath the window, hig pale, thin face uplifted in 
eager, anxious scrutiny. He looked wan and woeful 
and distressed, as if he were vaguely conscious of 
some great calamity, 

A little Sicilian girl was clinging tightly to his 
hand. The truth was that Guy had waited restlessly 
all the morning for Olla’s coming, and his agitation 
and restlessness had increased with the lapse of 
every hour. He had refused to eat of his usual mid- 
day meal, and soon after had stolen away from the 
cottage, evidently bent upon seeking Olla in the 
direction whence she always came to him. 

As Olla called to him, hig worn, sad face brightened 
with a radiant glow. He stepped back a few paces 
on the terrace and looked up at her, holding out his 


arms. 

“ Olla! Olla!” he cried, in a sort of ecstatic joy. 

“Here I am, Jasper,” returned Olla, leaning over 
the balcony. “ You have come tome? You must 
have missed me.” 

Guy looked at her pleadingly. He could not 
understand why she did not come to him. 

“* Come, Olla,” he called to her. 

“I cannot come, Jasper,” the girl answered, the 
tears in her eyes. ‘My poor friend, I am a prisoner. 
I cannot leave my rooms,” 

But poor Guy could notunderstand. He continued 
to hold up his arms to her, his face growing paler and 
sadder. His tawny bair blew about his grave, noble, 
melancholy face. His slight figure trembled. 

“Coming, Olla?” he called again, in a piteous 
voice, half hopeful, half despairing. 

Before Olla could control her voice to answer, 
Krigger cried out, bratally : 

“Come, be off, you tramp. We have orders to let 
no strangers into these grounds. Off with you!” 

Tressilian paid no heed to the man’s brutality. 
His gaze did not swerve from the lovely girl on the 
baleony above him—from the great, black, sorrowful 
eyes looking at him with such pity. 

“IT want you, Olla,” he called piteously, his lip 
quivering. 

“ He cannot understand that I cannot come to him !” 
moaned Olla, her young soul touched to its very 
depths, “ What can I do?” 

“ Are you going ?” cried Krigger, with increasing 
insolence, desirous of showing his power to his gaping 
fellow-servants. “Be off, you beggar and idiot, or 
I shall let my dog loose upon you!” 

Olla wrung her hands in her indignation and grief. 

“ Oh, this is hard!” she murmared. “How ean 
I endure his appeals, and to witness that Krigger's 
brutal insolence ? He will not dare to harin him ?” 

She leaned still farther over the balcouy, breath- 
lessand panting, and called Popley. 

“Go home with him!” commanded the young girl. 
“Make him understand that I cannot come to him. 
Be very kind to him, Popley—and now go!” 

But Tressilian would not go. No persuasion, no 
gentle urging, no kindly explanations from Popley, 
could prevail upon him to stir from his position. 
He had only one thought in his soul, and that 
thought was of Olla. No one should take him from 
her. ’ 

Matters were at this pass when Krigger ejacu- 
lated : 


“Stand aside, little girl! I’m going to set the 
hound on that idiot! We'll see if he won't go when 
he’s ordered !” 

A shriek went up simultaneously from the house- 
keeper on the terrace and Mrs. Popley on the bal- 
cony. Jim Popley threw his arms around Tres- 
silian. 

As Mr. Gower appeared, Krigger retreated sullenly 
with his impatient, snapping, excited hound, 

With a gesture Mr, Gower commanded the cook 
and housekeeper to retire to their domains. It is 
needless, perhaps, to say that they obeyed. 

Mr. Gower turned his gaze on ‘l'ressiliau, who met 
it with a melancholy, sphyux-like glance. 

“ As for you,” said Olla’s guardian, with an ashen- 
hued face and a sudden emotion, “ youmust go! You 
understand? Go! Nevercome back here again. Go!” 

But Guy stood his ground, as immovable as a rock. 

“I want Olla!” he said, simply. 

“You can’t have her!” returned Mr, Gower, 
hoarsely. ‘I tell you to go! I cannot bear to look 
at you. What cursed fatality brought you across my 
path? I shall be tempted to do you a mischief if you 
do not start!” 

But Tressilian, not understanding this violent ad- 
dress, or Mr. Gower's singular agitation, still refused 
to depart. He again called upon Olla to come to him. 





Mr. Gower bade Krigger secure his dog to one of 





the columns of the long colonnade. Theman did so, 
Mr. Gower'then called upon him and the Bicilian 
coachman to overpower the unfortunate visitor, tak- 
ing bien captive. 

his was soon done, Popley not daring to raise a 
hand in Guy’s defence, lest. he should therefor be dis. 
missed by Olla’s guardian from the service of the 
young girl. 

This brave feat accomplished, Mr. Gower com- 
manded that the two servants should convey Tres- 
silian at once to the Vicini cottage, and inform Mrs, 
Vicini if her charge were allowed to repeat his offence 
of visiting the Villa Bella Vista, he should be taken 
from her and incarcerated in a madhouse, 

Krigger and his assistant dragged Tressilian away, 
followed by the weeping little girl who had been Tres- 
silian’s guide, and Peston (eneerune in the shade 
of the almond orchard, on their way towards the cape, 

Olla retreated into her sitting-room with burning 
cheeks and flashing cyes. 

“Tf I have ever been undecided,” she cried out, 
presirnotelye “all indecision is now past for ever, 

would not marry Devereux Gower to sav@my Jife. 
I have made up my mind, Mrs. Popley. I won't be 
resigned, I won't. be patient. I will escape and 
flee to England, and r Jasper Lowder shall go 
with. us. Shut the windows. Poor Jasper’s cries 
are still ringing in my ears, Now let us talk of es- 
cape. How am I to free myself from the power of 
this human tiger? How amI to eseape with poor 
Jasper to England ?” 


CHAPTER XVI, 

We must now return to Jasper Lowder, whom we 
left standing in the great hall of Tresilian Court, 
uncertain how to proceed to the housekeeper’s room, 
with the situation of which Sir Arthur, believing 
the impostor to be his own son, supposed him to be 
perfectly familiar, 

“This is an unlooked-for dilemma!” he muttered, 
walking down the hall, his brows contracted into» 
heavy frown, his mouth twitching nervously. “It 
may get me into serious trouble, In what part of 
the house am I to look for this wretched Mrs. Goss ?” 

Lowder was ready-witted, and presently he saw a 
way out of his dilemma, 

“The housekeeper’s room is somewhere in the 
rear of the mansion,” he thought, “ Probably within 
convenient distance of the dining-room.” 

With this idea, clearing hig brow, he proceeded 
boldly to the dining-room, 

Purmton, the butler, was alone in the apartment, 
and busy at the buffet, He turned at Lowder’s 
entrance, and came forward with a beaming fice. 

“It seems like old times to see you in the old 
dining-hall, Master Guy—begging your pardon, sir 
—I should have said Mr, Tressilian. But changed 
as you are, sir, the old name comes most natural.” 

“You must continue to call me by it,” said Low- 
der, affably. ‘I prefer it to the more formal address 
of ‘Mr. Tressilian.’ I noticed that Mrs. Goss hadn't 
changed since I left home, Where is she?” 

“In her room, Master Guy,’’ replied the butler, his 
jolly round face growing redder, “It’s true she 
hasn’t grown a day older in looks in five years. She's 
a well-preserved woman is Mrs. Goss, and that active 
there’s not a housemaid can go upstairs so fast as 
she. Thiugs are about as they were between us, 
Master Guy. She won't say ‘ Yes’ yet, thinking it un- 
becoming to the memory of her first, but I’m hoping 
to bring her round to it, She was always mortal 
fond of you, sir, and if you would speak a good 
word for me it would do more good than if Sir 
Arthur himself urged her to have me.” 

“T’ll speak the good word you want, Purmton,” 
declared Lowder, smiling. ‘ But the good sou) must 
be wondering why I[ don’t come to her. Come with 
me to her room. Or, stay, you go on in advanoe, and 
I'll follow softly and surprise her.” 

This was so like one of Guy’s boyish tricks that 
Purmton’s beart warmed anew to. the stranger. He 
assented, chuckling, and led the way from tlie dining- 
room through his own pantry to a rear corridor, 

Knocking at a door off this corridor, Purmton 
opened it, and went into the housekeeper’s room. 

Lowder peeped in after lim. 

The room was square and of good sige. It had two 
windows looking out.into the well-kept eourt, in the 
centre of which wasa fountain, now idle. The floor 
was neatly carpeted, the windows were curtained, & 
fire was burning on the hearth, anda small tea-kettle 
was humming merrily ov the hob, 

In a lounging-chair, with her feet on the fender, 
sat Mrs, Goss, absorbed in reverie, Her ample folds 
of black silk overflowed the chair and fell in shining 
ripples on the carpet ; her fingers quite unconsciously 
busied themselves with kuitting-needles. 

She had not heard Purmton’s knock, nor heeded 
his entrance. 

She did not look up until he stood beside her. 








Then, with a start, she cried out: 
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“Is it you, Mr. Purmton? Yon gare me such e 
turn! I was just thinking if I couldn’t get.a peep 
into the drawing-room through the music-room. 
do want to see Master Guy a minute. It seemed to 
me he’d changed greatly this morning. It didn’t seem 
as if it could be our Master Guy. He must have 
changed otherwise, or he’d have been in to see me by 
this time. Many and many’s the time, Mr, Purmton, 
in his childish days, I've given him jam out of yonder 
closet, and cakes and fruits. But he’s forgotten me.’’ 

“ Not so much as you think, Mrs, Goss,” said Parm- 
ton, his face growing ruddierin his delight. “ There’s 
somebody here at the door to see you——” 

“Not Master Guy ?” and the housekeeper sprang 
from her chair. “ Not Master Guy?” 

“ But it is!” said Lowder, pushing open. the door 
and advancing towards her with a smile. ‘I tried to 
get to you before, but I could not leave my father.” 

He grasped Mrs, Goss’s hand and pressed a kiss 
upon the housekeeper’s delighted face. 

“ Ah, he hasu’t changed so mach as I thought,” 
she ejaculated. ‘.’«’s the same warm-hearted lad, 
for all his travels au. ‘oreign learning. Sit down in 
this easy-chair, Master . ‘uy.” 

Lowder aceepted the invitation. He was inwardly 
bored by the housekeeper and the butler, but in taking 
upon himself the name and character of Guy Tres- 
silian he was obliged also to assume Guy’s prefer- 
ences and antipathies. He was resolved to play his 
part well, to betray none of his natural impatience, 
and to neglect no point, however insignificant, which 
might strengthen his position, or render him popular 
with the baronet or the household, 

Acting on this resolution, he thoroughly ingratiated 
himself with the worthy butler and housekeeper, who 
had spent their livesin the service of the family, and 
who were treated by Sir Arthur and Blanche with a 
certain affectionate regard; and when he took his 
leave of the couple some ten minutes later, both were 
loud in his praises, 

Leaving Purmton in the housekeeper’s room, he 
returned to the drawing-room and the companion- 
ship of Sir Arthur and Blanche Irby. 

“I had a very pleasant time with Mrs. Goss,” he 
observed, resuming his seat near the young girl. 
“'fhe good woman retains many of her pecaliarities, 
Tam going to add my persuasions to those of Purm- 
ton, in the effort to induce her to look favourably on 
his suit, That courtship has goneon long enough. 
The poor fellow’s perseverance deserves reward.” 

“I think so,” said Blanche, with a smile. “ Purm- 
ton is a persevering suitor. I believe Mrs. Goss se- 
cretly likes him. Did she know you?” 

“Atonce, I fancy I haven’t changed so muchas 
you seem to think. Perhaps not more than you, 
Blanche. At any rate, she told me that I had my 
boyish look still.” 

“TI think her mistaken in that,” said Sir Arthur, 
thoughtfully. “Your face has an old look at times, 
Guy. But there are not many who preserve the 
boyish expression, and perhaps it is as well.” 

Lowder turned his face, so that the baronet should 
have less opportunity to study its features, 

“I wish the day were pleasant,” he observed. 
“Tam auxious to go over the estate, and to the sta- 
bles. But those will be pleasures for to-morrow. 
To-day I will talk with you about my travels and 
adventures. I have egotism enough to believe that 
their narration will be interesting to you.” 

As Lowder had a graphic style of narrative, and 
told his stories with great animation, the recitals 
proved to be of absorbing interest to his listeners. 
He gave a trathful account of Guy’s journeys, of in- 
cidents in Guy’s travels, of his adventures and acci- 
dents, always putting himself in Guy’s place, and 
alluding to his own part in the various occurrences 
as those of “ poor Lowder, new in Sicily.” 

“That poor Mr. Lowder,” said golden-haired 
Blanche, in one of his infrequent pauses. “ Did you not 
say, in one of yourletters, Guy, thatheresembled you?” 

Lowder’s countenance changed. 

“I think so,” he replied, calmly. “He did re- 

semble me slightly, but no more than a dozen young 
men whom I have met. He had blue eyes and fair 
hair. I thought him my congenial spirit. He was 
a good fellow, poor Lowder! He was only a few 
years older than L. I was his only friend.” 
_ “Poor fellow!” said Sir Arthur. “ Are you sure he 
isin good hands? Do you not want him brought to 
England and put in some respectable asylum. where 
his malady might be properly treated ?”’ 

‘‘He likes his freedom,” said Lowder. “I could not 
induce him to come on with me. He has a horror of 
travel since his disaster. He is happy where he is. 
I have promised tle people to pay them liberally for 
their care of him, and I also secured for him the at- 
tention of the best doctor in all Sicily, Doctor Spezzo 
of Palermo. The doctor said it would not be advis- 
able to move him.” 

Sir Arthur was gratified at Lowder’s apparently 
generous provision for his wounded comrade. 








“ Your funds must be getting low, my dear Guy,” 
he observed. ‘ With the purchase of jewels and 
books, and with this poor Lowder to provide for, I 
wonder you were not obliged to write home for more 
money. I do not intend to talk business with you on 
this first day of your return, and before Blanche, who 
is 60 eager to hear more adventures; but to-morrow 
we will settle upon the amount of your future income. 
Your mother’s private estate, left to you by will, shall 
be transferred into your keeping.” 

Lowder’s eyes gleamed. He was about to grasp 
some tangible reward for his deceptions. He could 
hardly prevent his joy from showing itself in his 
manner. 

Controlling himself by a strong effort, he resumed 
his recitals. Blanche’s gray eyes dilated as she lis- 
tened to his adventures, many of them exaggerated, 
and it was plain that she regarded him with a keen 
admiration. 

The day was thus passed. At six o’clock dinner 
was eaten, Later inthe evening Blanche played upon 
the piano and sang, and Lowder accompanied her in 
a fine tener voice. After the music they resumed 
conversation, and Lowder took care to exhibit him- 
self in all he said as the most amiable of men. 

There was one thing he lad not caloulated upon 
in coming to Tressilian Court, and that was the be- 
witching loveliness of Blanche Irby. He had ex- 
pected to meet a blonde beauty of insipid, character- 
less face, and was charmed to find her animated, 
bright, and spirituelle, with changeful gray eyes,and 
golden hair, palely glittering, and fine and soft, like 
silken floss. 

“Tf I were indeed the true Guy Tressilian, I would 
marry her within a month,” he thought, a spasm of 
regret convulsing his heart. “ But, as it is, there is 
an obstacle which even I cannot, surmount, She is 
not for me.” 

The conclusion gave him a sharp sense of pain. 

At ten o’clock Blanche arose, kissed Sir Arthur 
good-night, as was her custom, blushed and smiled 
as she bowed to Lowder, and withdrew, leaving Sir 
Arthur and his supposed son to themselves. 

There was a brief silence between the two. Then 
Sir Arthur drew his chair near Lowder’s, and said, 
quietly: : 

“Well, my boy, what do you think of little 
Blanche ?” 

“I think,” returned Lowder, with enthusiasm, 
“that she is the most beautiful creature I ever be- 
held.” 

Sir Arthur smiled faintly. A shadow of pain lay 
in his dark eyes. Every word he now uttered cost 
him a pang that was only known to himself. Yet, 
generous and unselfish, like the true Guy, he could 
trample on his own heart to advance the happiness 
of his ward or his supposed eon. 

“She is rarely beautiful, Gay,” he said, “and as 
good and sweet as she is beautifal. She is a minis- 
tering angel to the poor.” 

“Tam sure of it,” cried Lowder, 

“Guy,” said Sir Arthar, shading his eyes with his 
hand, “ do you remember the conversation you and I 
had the night before you went to Germany?” 

“ The couversation in the library about Blanche ?” 
questioned Lowder, recalling the particulars of his 
last conversation on the ill-fated Sardinian felucca 
with poor Guy ‘Tressilian. ‘“ Yes, father, I remem- 
ber. You told me you desired me, above all things, 
to keep my heart and soul pure during my absence, 
for you wanted me to marry Blanche Irby on my re- 
turn. Ah, yes, I remember !” 

“ Have you done as I desired?” asked Sir Arthur, 
his eyes still shaded. ‘‘ Have you come home worthy 
of my pure, innocent, little Blanche ?” 

“ Yes, father,” said the usurper. 

“ Have you ever loved?” 

Lowder’s under lip trembled an instant. His blue 
eyes looked unsteadily at the fire. 

“No,” he said, his countenance changing strangely. 
“T have never loved.” 

‘*One question more, my boy. I cannot question 
you too closely, for Blanche’s happiness is concerned, 
and Blanche is an orphan committed to my charge by 
her dying father, my own college friend, ‘Tell me, 
Guy, as you would answer the question to Heaven: 
Is there any obstacle iu the way of your marriage to 
Blanche Irby? Is there any reason why you should 
not become Blanche’s husband ?” 

It was well for Lowder that Sir Arthur did not look 
at him. A cold dew sprang on the brow of the pre- 
tender. His face became actually ghastly. His eyes 
assumed a frightened expression. It was as if those 
words of Sir Arthur had brought before the mind of 
the usurper some miserable seeret that already had 
power to haunt him. 

It was plain enough—it would have been plain to 
Sir Arthur had he but looked at Lowder—that there 
was an obstacle inthe way of Lowder's marriage with 
Blanche ; there was a reason why he should not be- 
come her husband. 


It seemed for an instant to the usurper that little 
red letters of fire were playing on the polished steel 
fender, little dancing letters which formed the name 
of her to whom he had written from Marseilles— 
Mrs. Hester Lowder! 

“ Pshaw!” he thought, in the depths of his guilty 
soul. “All thatisdead. It died with my identity 
as Jasper Lowder. Iam free. As Guy Tressilian, 
the past of Jasper Lowder does not concern me,” 

Yet the ghastlinessof his face deepened. 

“ Speak, Guy,” said Sir Arthur, surprised at his 
long silence, and raising his head. “Is there any 
obstacle between you and Blanche ?” 

Lowder bent forward to make a thrust at the coals. 
Then he met Sir Arthur's searching gaze with appa- 
rent frankness, and said, boldly: 

“There is no obstacle. I come back as I went, 
unhampered by even a promise or a love vow to any 
woman. I have never loved—till now.” 

* And now?” 

“ Now I love Blanche.” 

Sir Arthur drooped his head again. 

“Tt is early to avow a love for her, Guy,” he ob- 
served. ‘* You have not seen her a whole day.” 

“ But her letters made me love her before I came 
home,” said Lowder. “And a sight of her com- 
pleted the conquest. I love her, father. Have | 
your consent to woo and win her?” 

“Yes, Guy. Blanche is prepared to look kindly 
upon you. It was her father’s wish that she should 
marry my son, provided she could love him. Yor 
ave free to woo and win her. Blanche has no at- 
tachment. And, Guy, the sooner you are married to 
her the better I shall be pleased.” 

Lowder’s face expressed his joy. He had taken 
one great step on the downward road in assuming the 
identity of Guy Tressilian. It was easy pow to pro- 
ceed to deeper infamy—to perjure his soul with vows 
he had no right to utter. 

The two talked on. At last Lowder, professing to 
be greatly wearied from his travels, arose, shook 
hands with Sir Arthur, and went up to his own well- 
lighted, well-warmed rooms. 

“Yes, by Jove, I will marry the girl!” he mut- 
tered, locking his door. “Were there a thousand 
Hesters in existence, I would still marry her! Sir 
Arthur secretly loves her. He thinks I cannot read 
his heart. But he is willing to yield her to his sup- 
posed son. I will strengthen my position by huarry- 
ing up the marriage. A beauty and an heiress! Ah, 
ha! I’m in luck!” 

(To be continued.) 








Ir is feared the income-tax for next year will be 
increased from 4d. to 8d. 

THe SEAFARING PoPULATION AND THE CENSUS. 
—lInstructions have been issued by the Board of 
Customs tothe [nspector-General of the out-door 
department in London, and the collectors of the 
various ports, to place themselves in direct com- 
munication with the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, with the view of obtaining 
for the census, to be taken on the 3rd April next, 
accurate returns of the number of British seamen, 
fishermen and others belonging to the seafaring 
population. The Customs officers are to be fur- 
nished with forms, one of which is to be left on 
board every British vessel in the different ports on 
the 2nd of April, which is to be filled up by the 
master, and again collected by the officers on the 
following day. After that date all vessels in the 
home and coasting trade are to be boarded on arrival 
up till the 2nd of May to ascertain whether returns 
have been made. The coastguard furce have also 
received orders to take part in this duty. ‘ 

Spgine Currines.—A good many plants have 
often to be propagated at this season. Some va- 
rieties of bedding plants again do best and flower 
longest from spring-struck plants. Verbenas, petn- 
nias, ageratums, alternantheras, etc., may be 
reckoned among them. Pelargoniums, upon the 
whole, do best from autumn-rooted cuttings. But 
even these root freely and rapidly in the spring; 
and the stocks may be doubled or trebled after 
February. The mode of procedure is somewhat dif- 
ferent, although our save-bloom-system of taking 
cuttings is as useful to the gardener now as in the 
autumn, for any bit of blossom is indeed a treasure 
in glass house or pit at this early and comparatively 
flowerless season. But, of course, rooting out of 
doors is out of the question. Even the glass house 
will be almost too open and airy for the rooting of 
spring cuttings of pelargoniums. ‘These are much 
more soft and tender than the autumnal ones. A 
place in a pit or frame, with a temperature of 60.deg., 
will root them rapidly. Little water will be needed 
till they are rooted, which will be in a fortnight, or 
three weeks. A small house at the above tempera- 
ture would be even more suitable. But if the cut- 
tings have been wintered in a dormant state, they 
will root very well in the glass house. though they 
| may be double the time. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lortiz V. B.—The handwriting is tolerably good 

Sronio,—The gold leaf is: polished by an agate bur- 
nisher. 

Ennis.—The request for “Fender Stool” pattern has 
been received. 

Curton.—Yes. Manuscripts that are approved and 
accepted are paid for. 

A. B.—The lines bear marks of great carelessness, and 
have no pretensions to consideration. 

H.H.—There are many defects iu the verses, ‘‘Toa 
Portrait.” It is impossible to attach any moaning to the 
last four lines. 

J. M. (Birmingham).—You can find the information in 
a little book called ‘* How to Brew,” which can be had of 
almost any dealer in periodicals. 

E, F.—Our matrimonial correspondeuts are accommo- 
dated free of charge, as indeed are our other friends to 
whom replies are given on this page. 

J.0. H. N.—Apply to the dealers in grainers’ brushes 
and implements. The plates will cost you about a sove- 
reign for a set of te 

A. T. (Kendal).—No further subscription is necessary- 
You should call the agent’s attention to the defect, and 
request him to supply the omission. 

J. B—1. There is a book, entitled “* The Confectioner,” 
which any bookseller will procure for you- 2, Your hand- 
writing is good enough. 


Mavupr.—Such a marriage would be loral. In this 
country the legal relatiouship constituted by marriage is 
regarded as a purely civil contract, into which considera- 
tions connected with religion or race do not euter. 


M. A. C.—1. The child should use the name by which 
he is generally known. The step‘ather has no control 
ever the deposit. 2. T dwriting, though legible, 
cannot be praised. 

Grorcs H.—Glycerine has a healing effect upon a 
scratched or rough skin. It is manufactured by mixing 
olive oil or animal fat with oxide of lead or litharge. 
Glycerine is used in medicine aud the arts. 


Miss R.—Any of the back numbers will be sent you 
through the post on receipt of postage stamps for the 
requisite amount. That must be calculated at the rate 
of three-halfpence each number to iuclude postage. 


E. B.—The training adapts the boys for the Navy. A 
personal inspection of the physical condition of the lads 
ts necessary. Application should be made to the captain 
of the training ship at either of the ports named. 


T. G. (Sheffield).—“ Youatt on the Horse” is a stan- 
dard book on the subject. We are afraid, however, that 
you must have some practical instruction from an ex- 
perienced hand in addition to the kuowledge which books 
impart, 

One wHo Desires a Lire on THE Sea.—Your friend 
should accompany you to one of the ports named, and 
there make application to the captain of the training 
ship. Before you start on your journey, take advice as 
to the suitability of your physical condition. 

A Sap Heart.—Take a cold bath in your bedroom every 
morning, and always be scrupulously careful to make 
frequent ablutions. In this manner the inconvenience 
will become almost imperceptible. Auy other remedial 
attempt is likely to injure the health, 

W. A. L.—1. The copybooks named are published in 
Edinburgh, but are to be had by order of any school- 
stationer in London. 2. By payment of a shilling at the 
office named, the clerks will produce the will for your 
— merely, 3. The handwriting is free, bold, aud 
poo 

CastTR.—Should your project be realised, and should 
she association bear any fruit, you will find it necessary 
to employ a perruquier. From him you can obtain precise 
directions. Lt is impossible to give these here, for they 
are connected both with your natural visage and with the 
uppearance you may undertake to assume. 


Euma and Dot.—Although there is no inherent impos- 
sibility in the statement, it is doubtless fabulous. There 
would be no utility in making such a net, for it could not 
ve used with safety, and thrifty fishermen are unlikely 
to throw away labour upon a monstrosity the inspection 
of which would be a task of difficulty even for the cu- 
tious. 

R. R.—The lines on “Contentment” are very good. and 
do you great creiit. We should have been giad had an- 





other stanza been added! in which # distinction might 

have been drawn betweeu contentment and indifference 

or indolence. An inglorious ease is almost as prejudi- 

cial to the 

= also is not the only motive which produces discon- 
nt. 


A. F. D.—1. The wife would have tio claim upon her 
husband in such a case. The husband, having the belief 
that his wife is alive, cannot marry again. From your 
letter it appears that though you have not heard from 

our wife, you have heardof her. 2. As the widow is not 
iable for her late husband's debts, so neither can her 
second husband be made to pay them. 


Lizz1z M.—The best if not the only efficacious specifics 
are, morning exercise in the open air, good habits of life, 
in which are included regularity of food-taking, and an 
occasional dose of mild aperient medicine: This pre- 
scription applies to both queries, As t) the engagement, 
seventeen is generally considered rather too young, un- 
less he to whom you entrust your happiness is unusually 
wise, steady, and reliable. 


Axicr.—The principal objection that can be taken to 
the matter arises from the disparity uf age, which is on 
the wrong side, but which indeed gives to your judgment 
the greater weight, You should able to test his sin- 
cerity ; we cannot. Theoretically, we are inclined to say 
believe him, for a man goes courting many times before 
he falls in love. A great novelist of the present age has 
said, “A man loves but once and for ever.” 


Rory.—Your question does not come within the general 
scope of the “‘ Landlord and ‘’enant (Ireland) Act, 1870,” 
which applies to a tenancy created after the passing of 
the Act. ‘Lhe Act may give you rights under the Ulster 
tenant-right custom or, other local usage. But you do 
not enable us to determine this, as you withhold the 
name of the locality in which the land is situated and 
other important particulars. 


TO MY HEART, 


Oh, heart of mine, whose throbbing 
I feel boueath my palm, 

Comes there for thee no quiet ? 
Comes there for thee no balm ? 

Thy brightest buds lie withered, 
‘Thy sweetest dreams are o'er ; 

Thy good ships that went out to sea 
They come back nevermore. 


Thou hast trusted all too fondly; 
Thou hast been too leal and true; 

Giving love and faith and pit 
Where none of them were due. 

Nay, comfort thee, my poor heart ; 
Whatever ill betide, 

‘Tis better thou shouldst suffer 
Than take the other side. 


When thy last great pang is over, 
Thy last wild throbbing done, 
What matter for thy torture, 
If thou hast tortured none ? 
What matter for the falsehood 
Of other hearts to thee, 
So thou art true for ever? 
As Heaven help thee to be! M. K. D, 


J. B. B.—The insertion of your response in its proper 
place isa reply to the first portion of your letter. We 
approve generally of your closing sentiments. The way, 
however, in which they are expressed, and the imputa- 
tion of an omission of which you can hardly have any 
knowledge, savours rather of the intolerance you are 
anxious to condemn. Such opponents are often well met 
by a cheerful smile, The adage, “ All work aud no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” is a befitting answer to such ex- 
aggerated apprehension. 


J. W.—Fishermen’s waterproof capes may be made by 
covering a stout piece of canvas with the following mix- 
ture: Linseed oil, one piut; turpentine, a quarter of a 
pint; yellow wax, a quarter of a pound ; Burgundy pitch, 
a quarter of a pound, Melt these together, and rub them 
into the canvas before a fire. Increase the quantity in 
thesame proportionsif necessary. The glossy appearance 
is obtained by using varnish in addition to the above 
mixture and after it has dried. . 


Luptow.—1. The query is rather indefinite, because 
the place where a person has lived does not influence the 
formalities attendant upon the probate of his will. It is 
the fixed place of abode at the time of his death which 
determines the district registry in which his will may be 
proved, and that place might, in the event of contention 
and of his effects consisting of personatty only under the 
value of 200i, be the county court of the district. But 
any will may now be proved in the principal registry of 
the Court of Probate in London without regard to the 
abode of the testator. 2. Yes. 


Exykstent, twenty-eight, medium height, dark, cood 
looking, domesticated, fond of home, and loving. Ke- 
spondents should forward their cartes, 


AvuprEy, nineteen, brown hair and eyes, fair complex- 
ion, regular features, and good tempered. Respondent 
must be dark, 

A Lirtte Lass, eighteen, 5ft. lin., fair, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good looking, and loving. Respondent must be 
good tempered and dark. 


Frank, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., fair, light blue eyes, and 
fond of home and music. Respondent must be of medium 
height, fair, amiable, and domesticated. 


Lex, twenty, good looking, blue eyes, light hair and 
moustache, of good family, and with a tolerable income. 
Respondent must be good looking, fair, respectable, aud 
amiable. 

GeRTRUDE, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, golden, curly 
hair, musical, fond of dancing, good tempered, loving. 
with good expectations. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
good looking, and affectionate, with a gvod income. 

R., twenty, middle height, the son of a well-to-do 
tradesman in the n-rth of England, well educated, good 


ter as a vain ambition. The love of | 


looking, a teetotaller, good tem and loviny. Re: 

spondent must be * pretsy, not tail reall educated, mtetry, 

good tempered, to’ play aud sing well, and aco 
pate. 

Herewa and Avrwa.—“ Helena,” twenty-three, tall, 
dark, fond of home, and very affectionate. Respondeut 
nsust be tall, good looking, fond of home, and in a good 
position, Anna,” twenty-six, medium height, fair, good 
tempered, domesticated, and would make a 3 wife. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, loving, ford of home, and 
either in receipt of good wages, or in a business. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Lity is responded to by—"C. V. L.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 
l0in., dark brown hair, blue eyes, good figure, whiskers 
= moustache, and in a good position in the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

E. by—“ W. N. B.,” twenty-two, tall, dark, loving, aud 
in the position she requi 

Vrioter by—“‘Sea Pie,” eighteen, 5ft. 2tin., blue eyes, 
light brown hair, rather stout, and in the Navy. 

Fiorry by—“* Happy Jack,” eighteen, 5ft. 5in., curly 
hair, blue eyes, and is a seaman in the Navy. 

A. G. by—"G. B.,” 5ft. 7}in., dark nair, eyes, and com- 
plexion, fond of home, affectionst,., and in a good situa- 
tion. 

MELVILLE by—“Spring Flowers,” twenty-nine, tall, 
good looking, and in possession of a shop in whicha 
thriving trade is carried on. 

Gamos by—" Fanny,” tall, brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
good looking, genteel in appearance, and very affection- 
ate; and—*‘ Julia M.,” twenty-one, short, dark hair and 
eyes. 

Aurora R. by—** Rupert Byron,” twenty-thrée, 5ft. 6in., 
good looking, very fair, and in a res le position ; 
and—“ 0, O. D.,” twenty- , tall, fair, with a mous- 
tache, and of a good family. 

Vruner by—“ Emilie,” seventeen, medium height, fair 
complexion, dark hair, > pony Sy eyes, very fond of 
home and music; and—“ M. L. H.,” teen, good look. 
ing, accompli has expectations, is a first-rate mu- 
sician, and sings well. 

Criaupr M, by—‘‘ Scarlet Verbena,” twenty-eight, dark, 
fond of home, ticated, of good principles, lov. 
ing ;—** Sophie,”” who thinks she will suit him in every 
particular ; and—“ Claudia,” twenty-two, medium height, 
dark brown hair and eyes, domesticated, and of a loving 
disposition. 

Avrora by—“‘*G. W. A.,” twenty-one, tall, fair, and 
would makea good husband; and—* Charles P.,” twenty- 
two, 5ft. 9tin., dark brown eyes, auburn hair, slight mous- 
tache, well-shaped nose and mouth, very fair skin, anda 
great admirer of a well-shaped hand and foot; a traveller 
by trade, 

G. S. by—“ Nelly,” medium height, good looking, 
sweet tempered, and fond of home ;—* kL. O.,” twenty- 
four, fair, medium height, and a dear lover of home; and 
—* Annie,” twenty-three, tall, and would do her best to 
make “G. S.” a good wife. 

Lonetry Cuariiz by—“ Little Emily,” dark, good look- 
ing, lively, has a loving heart to give to a sailyr, aud 
will make a good wife ;—‘ Annie,” twenty, ft. +in., 
brown hair, blue eyes, good looking, good tempered, and 
domesticated ;—‘‘ Cl * nineteen, fair, good look- 
ing, and would dearly love a sailor; and—** Winnie,” 
nineteen, petite, and loving. 

Oxsanvrau wishes to hear from “‘ Blue Eyes.” 

Bvacxsuitu wishes to hear from “ Cornish Lassie.” 

Anwnik would much like to exchange carles with * G.S.” 
* Annie” is twenty-one. 

Lirrie Pouty has sent particulars for “ Harry,” whose 
carte she is anxious to receive. 

J.J. R. H. has merely stated his age. This is insuffi- 
cient. . 

Jack From Canton wishes to exchange cartes with 
* Wild Rose.” 

AurrepD wishes for the carles of the ladies who re- 
sponded to him, namely: “ Tib,” “E. A. L.,” and “ Blue 
eyed Nell.” 

Harry and Micuag..—Better particulars are required 

D. V: C.’s request has been complied with, 

Grorce Ernest has omitted to send the usual parti- 
culars. 

H. P.’s expectations are extravagant; his announce- 
ment cannot be inserted. 

W. H. J.—The statement concerning your require- 
ments is not sufficiently detinite. 

Amy, a tradesman's daughter, with money, highly re- 
spectable, and nice looking, would like to receive the 
car.e of “Thos. M.” 

E. S,—There is so much fusion throughout your 
epistle that we cannot put any interpretation upon its 
meaning. 
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EMBROIDERY MEDALLIONS, 
LADY’S BOOT, BAG, CROCHET INSERTION, 
BABY’S BONNET, &c., &c. 


MEDALLIONS IN EMBROIDERY.—Nos. 1 & 6, 
THESE medallions are suitable as ornaments for 
baskets, cushions, etc. They may be made of reps 
or of cloth, and are worked in various-coloured braid 
in Russian stitch. 





EMBROIDERY MEDALLION.—No. 1. 
INSERTION TRIMMING IN CROCHET. 


No. 2. 

Tuts insertion consists of rosettes worked alone 
and then joined. 

Begin in the centre and form the Ist round with 
8 chain, 12 single stitches; for the 2nd round, 24 
single stitches. The 3rd round is formed of a 
collection of stitches, from 4 double ones, with 
which miss 2 single stitches of the round in seven- 
fold mepetition. The 4th round consists of single 
stitches, by means of which the rosettes are 
united. The following 3 rounds on both sides of 
the unfinished rosettes can easily be worked by 
the guidance of the illustration. 


LADY’S#BOOT.—No, 3. 

Tus boot is of black kid. Patent leather 
worked in white silk, is introduced in the front 
quarters. The boot is rendered waterproof by . 
means of a.cork sole, and is lined with fur. The 
fore quarter is adorned with patent leather cut in 
scallops, on which are fanciful designs relieved by 
coloured leather. 


BAG.—No. 4. 
Tus bag is cut according to illustration. The 
material is cardboard, covered with black horsehair. 


Crocner INsERTION.—No. 2. 


Cover the under part with purple velvet. The upper 

part opens into a kind of purse of velvet sarcenet. A 

aos corerne for the horsehair is very thin purple 
oss silk. 


‘ BABY’S BONNET.—No. 5. 
Tuis bonnet of white reps is trimmed with em- 
broidered ribbon and Valenciennes lace. It is cut on 


the bias and arranged in six folds, which, as they 
rise, are restrained by narrow ribbon and made to 
form puffs, The reps is lined with batiste, through 
which wire is drawn. Puffs are sewn on to the 
edges, but on a small scale, as also folds of reps 
trimmed with lace. Aruche of tulle and lace adorns 





Lapy’s Boot.—No. 3. 


the front edge, in the folds of which small bows of 
narrow white reps ribbon are placed, ‘The reps cur- 
tain is trimmed with lace and sewn on in folds. On 


would be gone were it not that private theatricals, 
pantomime parties, tableaux, charades, and fancy 
dress parties are extremely fashionable. A director 
with some knowledge of theatrical matters is neces- 
sary at parties where scenes from Dickens are re- 
hearsed, or Rip Van Winkle or Humpty Dumpty 
appear, but dominoes and fancy costumes are fre- 
quently prepared at home by the wearers, and it is 
for these that we provide some hints. The hand- 
somest dominoes are of pale blue, pink, lavender, or 





the left side of the bonnet is placed a bow of white 
reps, cut in folds. 


Bac.—No. 4. 


INSERTION OF CORDON BRAID AND 
TATTING.—No. 7. 
Tuts insertion may not only serve its own purpose 
but also be used as a trimming for linen, 


Basy’s Bonner.—No. 5. 


Take cordon braid, cross it in tolerably long loops 
and fill the interstices with lace stitch. Surround 
the outer edge with loops of tatting, which fasten to 
the loops of cordon braid, and out of 2 double knots, 
5 divided by 2 of the same, and 2 additional ones, are 
united to the picots on the sides. 


FASHIONS. 
Fancy Costumrs.—Public masquerade balls are 





not popular now. Costumiers say their occupation 


EMBROIDERY MEDALLION.—No. 6. 


white satin, with a border of swan’s-down or 
blonde lace for trimming. A new fancy is to wear 
over the domino a loose-sleeved mantle, cut like 
an ample paletot, deeply pointed on each side, 
with long, flowing sleeves and a hood. The domino 
has no sleeves, as those in the mantle are suffi- 
cient. It may be belted, but is more graceful and 
less liable to crush the ball-dress beneath it when 
worn loose and flowing. Buttons and buttonholes 
fasten the entire front, and the skirt should be 
long enough to conceal the dress underit, Do- 
minoes made in this way are not so clumsy and 
‘ungraceful as the full, old-fashioned garment, 
guthered toa yoke. The last plan is a good one, 
however, when the skirt of a dress is used for a 
domino, and it is desirable to cut it as little as pos- 
sible. A long-trained, gored skirt of white, black, 
or any quiet colour, will answer. <A deep yoke is 
fitted half-way down the body, and a gored skirt, 
with openings in the side seams for the arms, is 
pleated to the yoke, leaving the front plain and 
the back quite full. Dominoes for gentlemen are 
made in the way just described. Black silk or 
alpaca, without trimming, is the material. Silk 





INSERTION OF BRAID AND TATTING.—No. 7. 


or satin masks, with a silk frill added to conceal the 
mouth and chin, are used ; they are sometimes em- 
broidered with a fall of black or white lace inwrought 
with gilt. Ladies usually select a plain mask of the 
colour of the domino, and add a fall of lace. Peasant 
characters are exceedingly popular this season. These | 
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require coarse fabrics, and are inexpensively got up. 
Gay, large-figuied chintzes bought of the upholsterer, 
coarse sergea, and cheap woollen stuffs make up 
bright and attractive costumes, that retain their 
freshness long enough, as they must of necessity be 
worn but a few times. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


— Qe 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Tnere was silence for some time after Ulgitha’s 
passiouvate outburst. ‘ 

“ Nay, poor woman,” said Lady Louise, at length, 
“say not so, Perhaps your mother still lives——” 

“ Heaven help her gever to know my fate !” 

‘* Nay; a mother’s heart never changes, Ulgitha. 
A mothe: lives only to love, to pity, and to soothe 
the sorrow of her children. Your mother, if she still 
lives 4 

“Speak not of my mother!” cried the unhappy Ul- 
githa. “Whether she be alive or dead, I am dead 
to her and she to me. Pray tell me more of that dear 
mother of yours, and how it came about that she mar- 
ried a count, and how she learned that her first hus- 
band was dead, and if she had any children when she 
married,” 

‘*My mother, who is still lovely,” replied Lady 
Louise, “ was very beautiful in her youth, and she 
married when she was quite young—married Roland 
Yorke, who perished here in Germany somewhere, I 
think twenty years ago it was when one of those 
who had left England with Roland Yorke and his 
young son-in-law, Launcelot Hart, returned to Ox- 
ford, and told a dismal tale. I was not born then, but 
I have heard my mother speak of the affair.” 

“There was one who escaped,” thought Ulgitha 
as she feigned to wash and rinse the cup near her. 
“ His name was James Allen.” 

“My mother said,” continued Lady Louise, “ that 
she had not heard from her absent husband for many 
weeks, when one of those who went with him, his 
clerk, James Allen, returned, and told how Roland 
Yorke and his son-in-law, Launcelot Hart, were 
dead—slain in a German forest—and how that Hart’s 
young wife Margaret was slain also——” 

“ Would to Heaven that I had been slain !”’ thought 
the wretched Ulgitha, ready to rush away and tear 
her hair. 

**So my mother learned that she was a widow and 
childless,” continued Lady Louise, “for Margaret 
was her only child. A child wife, too,my mother 
said, Margaret was, being not sixteen when she 
wedded Launcelot Hart, and not six months wed 
when she and her husband and her father were all 
slain by the German robbers. My mother was her- 
self young when thus left a widow, being not thirty- 
five years old, and very beautiful still. When her 
husband had been dead nearly two years my father, 
Count Charles, chanced to visit Oxford, and pur- 
chased some trifle at the shop my mother kept. He 
fell in love with her beauty and merits, and as she 
was an honourable woman, and hean honest man, he 
married her, and dwelt there some year or so in Ox- 
ford. After that he went to the wars in his own 
country, at times returning to live with us in Oxford, 
until 1 was fourteen years old, when he took us 
to France ; after that I saw little of him, though my 
mother always accompanied him, for they love each 
other dearly still. I was at school in a convent in 
France when my husband first met me, and though 
he was nearly double my age then, he was still, as 
he yet is, a young man, and fairer in my eyes than 
any man, young or old that I have ever seen. We 
loved at first sight. My father, busy in his warlike 
pursuits, perhaps seldom thought of his daughter. I 
only know that Sir Edred obtained the consent of my 
parents to wed me; and after a short courtship I be- 
came his loving and happy wife, as I hope ever to be 
—if kind Heaven will grant that we shall meet 
again.” 

“ And your mother, my lady?” 

“She was, when I last heard from her, at Calais, 
in France, awaiting my father, who had it in mind 
to visit some great relative of his—his sister, in 
truth—Lady Velina, the Dowager Princess of Zurich- 
bold. It was the intention of my husband to join 
me at Sparburg, whither we intended to strive to 
meet my father and mother at the castle of Zurich- 
bold. Ihave never seen my aunt, the dowager prin- 
wess, and, in truth, none of my father’s relatives. 
Nor have I ever heard much about them, for, as I 
told you, I have not seen my father for several 

ears.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” thought Ulgitha. “Is my mother 
to be so near me as the Castle of Zurichbold? Not 
a@ hundred miles away. Now may Heaven grant 
that my eyes may once again behold my beloved 
mother’s face! Then will 1 be content to die unre- 
cognised by her.” 





After this conversation tha’s manner towards 
Lady Louise became as tender as that of a fond 
mother towardsachild, Hitherto, despite the maged 
and savage nature that had grown upon her during 
her wretched life, and despite the evil she had done 
to Lady Louise, Ulgitha had been at least kind, with 
feigned solicitude for the lady’s ‘welfare; but after 
discovering that she whom she had so terribly 
wronged was her mother’s daughter Ulgitha’s ten- 
derness became-real, and so different from what ft 
had been before-that Lady Louise was amazed. 

Lady Louise attributed this change to Ulgitha’s 
having learned that they were both Englishwomen ; 
and she herself, discovered that this repulsive 
looking woman was from her dearly loved native 
land, looked upon her with a more kindly eye. 

“ You will let me serve you, my lady,” asked Ul- 
githa, “in aiding you to escape from the territory of 
the Riders, will you not, and afterwards too ?” 

“T shall be if I find a friend in you, Ulgitha, 
until I may be with my husband,” replied Lady 
Louise, “Then he will reward you in the princely 
way he ever recompenses those who are kind to me; 
and you have been kind to me, Ulgitha.” 

“ Oh, if she knew all!” thought the unhappy Ul- 
githa. “If she knew that five years ago I tried to 
murder her hasband—ere she ever saw him! That 
I have now his jewels! That I have robbed her of 
her babe and sold it to.a stranger! Would she say 
then that I have been kind to her?” 

Tortured by her remorse, Ulgitha left the presence 
of Lady Louise, and awaited impatiently the coming 
of Radolph Schwartz, resolved to save half the sup- 
posed gems by giving to him the other half. 

The half she reserved she intended to give to 
Lady Louise when they were far beyond the reach 
of the Riders. 

Thus it was that when Schwartz returned she met 
him, as has been told, and, ha’ watched him until 
he was out of sight, returned the house and 


“He may be satisfied with what he has,” she 
thought, “and I may never see him again. Yet he 
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by the aid of surly Schwartz, With an 

far beyond his years, he did not tell Lady 
that he had seen Rudolph and Ulgitha find the ran- 
som packet, knowing that her anxiety and great 
alarm for the fate of her husband would throw her 
back into a helpless state, and cause them to remain 
all the longer in the “ Iron Hand” inn. 

Therefore, while Lady Louise was speaking kindly 
of Ulgitha, and expressing a cheerful belief that Ul- 
githa would be a valuable friend, Ernest said no- 
thing, but, with a file which he had found thrust into 
the wooden wall, worked away in silence to free 
himself from the iron belt which had been put upon 
a Hansfelt. cll 0 ; . 

“Tt will do no good to worry »” he thought 
as he filedaway, “I know that Rudolph and Ul- 
githa are a pair of murderous thieves, and I fear 
father is dead or @ captive of the Riders. But if 
mother and I and father is alive, we can ran- 
som him with a few of the great diamonds that are 
hidden in the old saddle. It may be, too, that father 
was not taken, and is at Sparburg, seuding out in- 
quiries and search for us.everywhere, Assoon as I 
am rid of this iron belt I must to. see if the old 
saddle is in the stable-yard well. dolph may have 
spoken falsely about it.” 

While he thought thus, busy at his work, Ulgitha 
came in with a lighted lamp, for the sun had set, and 
it was growing dark. 

“Ernest was captured while away——” began 
Lady Louise. 

But Ulgitha interrupted her, saying : 

“Pardon, my lady. I know he was captured by 
that savage old villain Hansfelt, who also tried to kill 
my husband Rudolph. Rudolph escaped and came 
back here, aud told me of the peril he had been in, 
and in what plight he had been forced to leave 
Master Ernest. I did not say anything to you about 
it, for you were not in your senses, and I was sure 
Rudolph would manage to release the lad. You now 
see, my lady, why I was so eager to have Rudolph 
return, Let me aid you, young master.” 





Grasping the iron belt im her strong hands near 


where the lad had filed deeply, she snapped it ; 
twaim, and tossed the belt aside, saying, with dee, 


earnestness : 

“Thank Heaven, you are safe back again, Master 
eensal, T 4 

% o not thank you for kicking our ol 
saddie into the well,” peel ber oe 9 Brest “be 1 thang 
something of its fate. 

“Oh, I did not throw the saddle into the well,” re. 
p “My husband did that, and the old 
saddle is in the well yet. I will go and fish it out 
now ; I intended to dosom——” 

“Oh, let it stay there until we need it,” interrupted 
=~ ye chat wen in Y so from 

e well, eyes iscover the 
hidden diamonds, were the to be.torn by her 
efforts to draw the saddle up. “ it stay, if the 
well is dry.” . 

wo It is dry.” 

“Then I will get it out to-morrow myself,” said 
Ernest, “or when we need it;-thongh ea it is 
as well to let it stay where it is—that is, tou think 
you can get another one for mother when she is able 
to travel, The saddle is nearly wora out.” 

“T can ride on a pillion, my son,” 

* So sheean,” we a “though we can get 
the saddle out if you is well worn, as you 
say—but of strange shape to 

Ulgitha well say the shape of a side- 
saddle was ‘to her, as that useful article, the 


- 


e. 


side-saddle, had recently been introduced into 
England by Anne of Bohemia. first of Richard 
the Second, to whieh queen the of England 


were indebted forthe kaowledge of pius, such as are 
now used to dress with. 

“Where is Rudolph?” asked Ernest, wishing to 
change the sabject. 

“ | hope we may never see him more,” replied Ul- 
githa, evasively, “ since he has gone on a journey to 
France; and ere he can return I trust we shall all be 
far from the forest for ever and aye.” 

Ernest gazed at Ulgitha in mingled surprise and 
suspicion when she had spoken thus, and Lady Louise 
proceeded to tell him in full all that Ulgitha had 
told her, and which Ernest had not heard. 

The boy listened attentively, and heard all; but as 
he knew Uigitha and Rudolph had the spurious gems 
of which he saw that Ulgitha had said nothing} to 
Lady Louise, his belief that she wasa vile old ser- 
pent was not shaken. 

Ulgitha, who had remained silent while Lady 
Louise was repeating ber story, saw that the bright- 
eyed boy had no faith in her, so,she said : 

“ Will Master Ernest go to kitchen with me to 
” se meal for him, and something for my 

y 

“Go, my son,” whispered Lady Louise to Ernest. 
“ We must not show suspicion, if we wish for het 
fidelity.” 

Ernest then followed Ulgitha to the lower room, 
which was used asa kitchen, and when there she 
said, with a solemn air, and-raising her right hand : 

“T swear, by all my hopes to be forgiven for my 
sins, Master Ernest, that I am doing all I can to 
serve you and your mother, with no intent to harm 

ou. 
“Then why do you keep my father’s jewels ?* 
bluntly demanded the courageous boy. 

At this unexpected question Ulgitha stared at ths 
lad in amazement. 

“ You and Rudolph have them,” said Ernest. “I 
saw you and him take the packet of gems from the 
saddle pocket. Isaw you and him empty the pocket- 
book and burn it, You have said nothing of that to 
my mother.” 

“No. If I had, would she not believe fearful 
things had befallen Sir Edred, and go mad—perhaps 
die of grief—at least, become very ill, and detain us 
here for weeks and weeks? But simoe you kuew we 
had the gems, I wonder you did not tell your mo- 
ther. 

“T did not, because I was afraid, if I did, she might 
die, But what are you going to do with the 
jewels ?” 

“ Listen, Master Ernest, and I will tell you what 
passed between me and. Rudolph, just after you and he 
returned from Hausfelt's.” ; 

Ulgitha then told iim of her rupture with Rudolph. 
and how she had deemed it best to give him half of 
the gems, so as to be rid of him, and save the other 
half, to be given to Lady Louise when they were safe 
from the forest, and could dare tell her that Sir Edred 
was in all probability dead, or a captive among the 
Riders. 

She did not tell Ernest, however,+that his own 
capture and detention had been planned by herseli 
and Rudolph, as by so doing she would have aroused 
the lad’s suspicions and desire to know why they had 
wished him to be absent from the inn so long. 

“ Rudolph hates you, Master Ernest,” said Ulgitha, 








in conclusion, ‘and meant to kill you.” 
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“Why does he hate me, Ulgitha? I have never 
harmed him.” 

“ He hates you because of a dream.” 

“Oh!” said Ernest, staring in wonder. 

“A series of the same dream, Master Ernest, in 
which 70 appear and turn all his jowels—the jewels 
he and I bayé—to glass and Rhine flintstones.” 

“Ah!” eried Ernest, more amazed than ever. 
“Does he dream that?” 

“He says he las dreamed Tt every time he has slept 
since we got the gems. So he hates you, and, being 
very superstitious, he had it in his mind to kill you, 
and make Lis dreaded dream an impossibility. But 
that 1 kept the gems from him so long as he had you 
in his power, he would have murdered you, Master 
Ernest. I would not give him even half of the gems 
until you were safe inthis house and he driven away 
by my threats to betray him to the Riders.” 

“Then I owe you my life, Ulgitha,” said Ernest, 
warmly, and extending both of his hands to her. 

She took his hands and kissed them, kneeling as 
she did so, and shedding tears, saying, piteously : 

“Oh, may I henceforth do no evil deed, and live 
long enough to undo some of the,evil I have done, 
Master Ernest! Put faith in me, Master Ernest, for 
I have a cause to serve, even to the death, that dear 
lady above—a cause Ican never reveal to you, nor 
her, nor to any one. Weare in great peril so long a8 
we remain in the forest, ly if Rudolph is lurk- 
ing about for revenge. may be on his way to 
France, where he intended to go with his jewels; I 
hope he is. I do not think he will make any attempt 
to attack us to-night, even if he has it in mind to do 
so at all. He knows your dear mother will not be 
able to travel for several days, and will perhaps 
wait and attack us in the forest. It is that which I 
fear most of all. He will then have a fair chance to 
get the rest of the gems, as we will have them with 
us. Bee, bere is the other half of the jewels,”. said 
Ulgitha, drawing a small leathern sack from the 
bosom of her dress, and giving it to Ernest. “Keep 
them; for if he attacks us, he will believe, of course, 
that Ihave them. Besides, oh, Heaven! they are a 
heavy temptation to me while I have them—and I 
feel as if I were still a base thief and the wife of a 
thief while I have them. There, you have them 
now! Hide the sack that I may not know where 
to find it; so that if Rudolph does get his hold on 
my throat, he cannot force me to tell where the gems 
are hidden !” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA. 


Ir possession is nine points of the law, what is 
the tenth ?—Disap-point-ment, and it’s as big as 
the other nine put together, and much more common. 

PERSONAL SECURITY.—‘ Will you do me a fa- 
vour ?” said young Brooks to his wealthy friend, 
Simon Hansom. ‘“ What is it, George ?’’ said Han- 
som. “I wish you would lend me twenty-pounds, 
sir.’ “Call at my counting-house,” rejoined Han- 
som. George was not long in paying his respects. 
“What security can you give me, young gentle- 
man?” “My perso security, sir.” ‘ Very well, 
get in here,” said Hansom, lifting up the lid of .a 
large iron chest. “ Get in there,” exclaimed George, 
in astonishment. “ What for?’ ‘ Why, this is 
where I always keep my personal securities.” 

AN ORDINARY REMARK. 

Hungry Driver: “Trouble you for some more 

bread, landlord. I always eat.a good deal of bread 


with my meat.” 
> T see, sir, and a good deal of meat 


Landlord: * 
with your bread.’ 

Resscrep BY 4 Herorns.—A rich heiress in 
France was betrothed to am aristocratic young officer 
of high rank in the French army. At the first indi- 
cation of the war the young officer, whose nuptials 
were to be celebrated at an early day, resigned his 
commission. On hearing this his betrothed sent him 
the following laconic letter: “I had intended to 
marryaman. Youarenotevena woman. Count 
no longer on me.” 

AN ORIGINAL FABLE. 

“My advice, ma’am, is never to show fear,” said 
a rabbit to a nervous friend, as they sat by their 
holes watching their young ones at play. 

* Yes, ma'am,” answ the friend; “‘ but please 
tell how one is to help it.” 

“By reasoning on the matter, as thus—I have a 
natural fear of the sight or sound of dogs.” 

** Oh, don’t speak of them!” said the friend, with 
a shiver. 

“T ean understand your feeling, ma'am, but I 
should like you to overcome it, thus—say to your- 
self, I have a natural fear of the sight or sound of 
a dog, but how do I know that if I were to turn and 
fly at one he wouldn’t run from me as I do now from 
him? How do I know but that it is our cowardice 
which has made dogs tyrants? Ma’am, I have 
thought much on this subject, and——” 





“Hush!” said her friend; cocking her ears, 
“What?” asked the rabbit, startled. 
“The dogs, I hear them!” said the friend, and 
isa ved in a moment into her hole; while the 
white tail of the philosopher vanished as quickly 
into hers, 


“Now, ma’am,” said the friend, presently, after 
the dogs had passed, “‘I should have liked to stay 
and see you face the enemy, and fly at him, but I 
en the courage; please tell me how it came 
off. ‘ ' 

~* Ah!" sighed the philosopher, still agitated, “ I 
got such a fright. I tell you what, friend, reasonin; 
is.a finething when the dogs are out of sight an 
hearing, but the moment they appear I’ll defy the 
strongest minded rabbit going to think of anything 
but getting into her hole!” 


THE BABY SPRING. 


OLD Winter has cast his sceptre down 
a the heights Kl his frozen _——, 
shaking oeks, with a laughing frown, 

He flies to the north alone. 

And then, as he blusters over the hills, 
He tears from his girdle a key, 

And loosens the chains of the riversand rills, 
And sets the icebergs free, 

To quiver and quake, and shiver and shake, 
And melt in the summer sea. 


Oh, a merry king is the Winter old ! 
His locks are as white as snow, 
But his cheek is ruddy, his eye is bold, 
And he steps as light as a roe. 
His reignis over; the baby —s. 
Has leaped to the throne from his knee ; 
The seeds will flower, the brown thrush sing, 
And his wild song drone the bee ; 
The rivulet purl, and the south wind curl 
The breast of the summer sea. 
* Oh, ho!” quoth the Winter, “‘ the 
Thou art quick to borrow, ehild! 
So he smothers a in or sleeve 
At the sunshine soft and mild. 
‘Then, blowing a blast from his choppy lips, 
He laughs with a terrible glee, 
And the — leaf from the woodland nips, 
—— ie a on the = os 
sp. es the spray o’er ip on way, 
To rattle back hail in the sea. _ 
The brown thrush moans in his mellow throat, 
As his carol is curdled there; 
The house-dog bristles his shaggy coat, 
And snuffs at the frosty air. 
The form of Spring is but lightly clad, 
And as cold as cold can be; 
Her lips are’pinched, and her blue eye sad, 
As she watches the swallow flee 
With a sweeping wing to a gentler spring, 
Far down by the summer sea. 
Then a bright ray splinters the cloudy rack, 
And the blustering wind is laid ; 
The swallows come sailing merrily back ; 
In the forest, a dream of shade 
Is rife.in the stirring life around, 
And the lisp of the swaying tree ; 
The baby’s tears are at last unbound, 
Flowing down fast and free ; 
For with April showers she warms the flowers, 
And dimples the face of the sea. 
N. D. U. 


state I leave 





GEMS. 


THERE is not a stream of trouble so deep and 
swift running that we may not cross safely over if 
we have courage to steer and strength to pull. 

Make as few demands as you can on the time, 
the influence, the money, the exert:ons of others; 
but make what you have to make at once. 

True glory takes root, and even spreads; all 
false pretences, like flowers, fall to the ground; nor 
can any counterfeit last long. 

FLatTrery is often a traffic of mutual meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deception, 
neither are deceived. — 

A emILE may be bright while the heart is sad. 
The rainbow may be beautiful in the air, while be- 
neath is the moaning of the sea. 

Memory, like books which remain a long time 
shut up in the dust, needs to be opened from time 
to time; it is necessary, so to speak, to open its 
leaves, that it may be ready in time of need. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cieartne Muppy WATER.— Water contaminated 
simply with clay, but otherwise pure, may be at 
ones clarified by adding very minute quantities of 
some salts of lime. Dr. Schlosing states that one 
part of chloride of calcium to 1,000 parts of water 





effects this purpose in a moment; the nitrate, 
bicarbonate, and caustic lime actin the same man- 
ner. The precipitated substance may be readily 
separated from the water by filtration, whereas the 
filtration of the water containing the suspended 
matter is very difficult, because ‘the pores of the 
filters are choked. 

REMOVING WALNovT Srarns.—Slices of ripe pear 
or of green apple are recommended for the removal 
of walnut stains from the hands, the stains being 
simply rubbed withthe slices of fruit. The cleansing 
power is considered to be due entirely to the organic 
acid contained; and it is, therefore, suggested that 
a little citric acid or lemon juice would frequently 
be much more readily obtainable. The great secret 
of success is to avoid the use of soap before 
thoroughly removing the stains with the acid ; for 
the alkali in the soap acts as a mordant and fixes 
the colour, which the acid would otherwise remove. 
After the acid has been used, nothing but pure 
water should be employed for rinsing. 


STATISTICS. 


BULLION AND Spperr.—The declared real value 
of the imports of gold and silver bullion and specie 
registered during the month of January was 
2,965,8351., as compared with 1,322,764/. in 1870, 
and 1,453,3791. in 1869. The imports of last month 
consisted of 3,000/. from Germany, 7,2401. from Bel- 
gium, 8,986/. from France, 2,696/. from Portugal, 
Azores, and Madeira, 187/. from Spain and the Ca- 
naries, 7,3831. from Gibraltar, 13,899/. from Malta, 
4,9201. from Turkey, 8,8411. from Egypt, 9,896/. from 
the West Coast of Africa, 4501. from British pos- 
sessions in South Africa, 584,6321. from China (in- 
cluding Hongkong), 1,103,6451. from Australia, 
1,0001. from British North America, 269,196/. from 
Mexico, South America (except Brazil), and the 
West Indies, 43,551/.from Bragil, 536,634/. from the 
United States, and 395,679/. from other countries. 
The exports for the last month were valued at 
1,742,1241. sterling, and exhibit an increase as com- 
pared with the corresponding period or the two pre- 
vious years. These returns are issued officially in 
conformity with the new system of completing the 
monthly trade and navigation accounts of the 
United Kingdom on the 7th, instead of, as hereto- 
fore, on the 27th of each month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE understand that at the ceremony of opening 
the Albert Hall by Her Majesty the Queen on the 
29th of March, an officially reserved free seat wil} 
be offered to the mayor, provost, or bailiff of every 
place in the United Kingdom which paid 100/. and 
—_ to the subscription fund of the Exhibition 
of 1851. 

AccorDING to the annual statement of the trus- 
tees of the Peabody Donation Fund, the first trust 
now amounts to 178,733/. To this gift Mr. Peabody 
added, by his will, 150,0001., but, in accordance 
with the terms of the bequest, this latter sum will 
not be cony to the trustees until the year 1873. 

An authoritative announcement is made that the 
marriage of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louisa to the ‘Marquis of Lorne will be celebrated 
at Windsor Castle on Tuesday, March 21; and that, 
although the ceremo my will be performed in St. 
George’s Chapel, it will be conducted in the same 
private manner as that of the Princess Helena in 
the private chapel of the castle. 

Eneuish Foop 1n Paris.—* Your English 
gifts ”’—writes a Paris correspondent—“ are highly 
prized, and the newspaper articles scarcely give an 
adequate idea of the gratitude felt in many a 
wretched home. The bacon and the cheese are the 
great successes, cheese especially, which requires 
no cooking and makes bread so palatable. I never 
could have believed that Paris loved cheeseso much ! 
You must remember that fuel is still very scarce 
and terribly dear—8f. per cwt. for inferior fire-wood, 
and there is no coal to be had. We are still quite 
unprovided with fresh milk.” 

CorAL IN ITALy.—On the coast of Palmi, in Ca- 
labria, a coral reef has been discovered. The Cala- 
brian sailors have fished up a large quantity. But 
now three boats from Torre del Greco have arrived, 
which were equipped expressly to send there, and 
are doing extremely well. This coral is of a rose 
colour, of good quality, and pieces of extraordinary 
size are extracted. ‘The place where the fishing 
takes place is rather inconvenient, as when the wind 
blows and the sea is agitated the current of the 
channel renders the efforts of the fishers almost im- 
possible, On the contrary, however, in fair weather 
the fishing is most easy. If this first discovery 
should be followed by others on this coast, every- 
one will see the great advantage which the Calabrian 
sailors and the bold fishers of Torre del Greco will 
derive from it. 
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“The Peraly of Spring.” 









Andante. SONG TO THE CUCKOO. THOS. LOGAN. 
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1. Hail! stranger of the wood,......... 
2. The school - ‘boy wanders in the  grovey......+06 
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guide thy path, And mark tho roll - ing, roll - ing yenr, And mark the roll - ing 
o - ther er An - o- ther joy - ful spring to hail, An - o - therspring to 
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Dear bird, thy bower is ever green, Oh! could I fly, I'd fly with thee, 
Thy sky is ever clear, We'd make, with social wing, 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, An annual visit o’er the globe, 
No winter in thy year. - Companions of the joyful epring. 


igi i Lonpon: Published by Stpyey A. Smrrs, 334, Strand. 
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